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PREFACE. 

The report on the progress of education in India for 
the year 1927-28 was published recently. The present 
report is for the year 1928-29 and carries the history of 
education in India down to March 31, 1929. I take this 
opportunity to express my obligations to provincial 
Directors of Public Instruction from whose reports I have 
borrowed freely in writing these two reviews. 

A. H. MACKENZIE, 
Offg. Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 


Simla; 
August, 1930, 




EDUCATION IN INDIA 

IN 

1928-29 

I. — General Summary. 

Hartoy Committee on Education , — The most notable event of the' 
year was the appointment of the Auxiiiaiy Committee to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, unde]’ the Chairmanship of Sir Philip 
Hartog, to make enquiries into tlie growth of education in British 
India and io prepare a review of the growth of education with 
pariiciilai reference to its organisation in British India and its 
relation to ])olitical and constitutional conditions and potentialities 
of progi’ess. The committee toured through the various provinces 
conducting its en(jiuries and collecting evidence, hut its report was 
not published until after the close of the year. 

Statistical progress . — So far as progreSvS can be measui'ed by 
slatistics the year was one of considerable advance, althougli the 
rate of expansion was slower than in tlie previous year. Tlie 
number of recognised institutions of all kinds increased hy ?b9(S4 to 
223,794 and their enrolment by 387,841 1o 11,547,997. ' The cor- 
responding increases in the previous year were 8,7b2 and f)30,806. 
The total number of scholars in all institutions, both recognised and 
unrecognised, was over 12 millions, representing about five per 
cent, of the total population. The statement given below compares 
the figures of institutions and scholars for 1928-29 voth those of the 
previous year. 


Types of Institutions. 

Number of insti- 
tutions. 

Number of scholars. 


1929 

I92S 

1929 

1928 

Recognised Institutions. 
Universities ..... 
Arts Colleges .... 

Professional Colleges 

High Schools . . . . j 

Middle Schools . . . . | 

Primary Schools . 

Special Schools . . . • 

U 

242 

71 

2,834 

9,753 

201,688 

9,190 

15 

236 

71 

2,7,59 

9,240 

197,299 

10,190 

8,078 
68,527 
17,052 : 
873,168 
1,238,808 
9,013,591 
327,673 

7,662 

66,952 

17,162 

828,854 

1,173,700 

8,712,968 

353,958 

Total of Recognised Institutions . ' 

223,794 

1 219,810 

11,647,997 

i 

11,160,166 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,222 

1 34,914 

1 

618,342 

615,066 

Grand total of all Institutions 

258,016 

i 254,724 

1 

12,165,839 

11,775,222 


The decrease of 29,285 scholars in special schools is mainly 
accounted for by the closure during the year of over 1.000 inefficient 
schools for adults in the Punjab. The number of unrect)gnised 
institutions decdined slightly but their enrolment increased by over 
3,000. 


Stages of instruction of pupils , — The following table gives the 
n umbel of scholars in the various stages of instruction in arts 
colleges and secondary and primary schools : — 



No. of scholars 

No. of scholars 

Stages o! Instruotion. 

in institutions 

in institutions 

for Males. 

for Females, 

Graduate and post-graduate classes 

21,959 

296 

Intermediate classes . . . < . . 

42,845 

781 

Secondary stage ..... 

987,788 

53,843 

Primary stage ... ... 

8,847,683 

1,238,899 

Total 

9,900,276 

1,293,819 


The reasons for the diiherence between these figures and those 
given in the table on page 1 are that the classification of inter- 
mediate colleges and secondary and primary schools is not the same 
in all provinces and many institutions enrol students who are at a 
low’er stage of instruction than that at which these institutions 
primarily aim. 

Pupils hy conimunifies . — The following table is of interest; it 
compares the state of education among the principal communities of 
India : — 


Community. 

1 

Number of 
scholars. 

Percentage to 
population of the 
community. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 


48,686 

18-5 

Indian Christians 


* • 

385,327 

13*7 

Hindus 



7,009,451 

4-7 

Muhammadans . 


. . 

3,115,169 

5-2 

Budhists . 


. . 

021,980 

5-4 

Parsis 


. . . 

20,337 

22*7 

Sikhs 


• . • 

167,282 

71 

Others 


. 

137,230 

21 



Total 

12,165,528 

4*9 


Expenditure . — The total expenditure on education increased by 
Its. 1,24,54,928 from Rs. 25,82,77,325 to Rs. 27,07,32,253. Towards 
this expenditure, government funds contributed 48*7 per cent., dis- 
trict board and municipal funds 14-G per cent., fees 21-3 pei cent, 
and all other sources (endowments, subscriptions, contributions, 
etc.) 15'4 per cent. The proportion of cost met from these sources, 
however, varies considerably from province to province. In most 
provinces, the proportion of cost met from Government funds was 
between 50 and 60 per cent. The average annual cost per scholar 
remained practically the same as last year, viz., Rs. 23 for the 
whole of British India. This cost w^as met as follows: — govern- 
ment funds — Rs. 11-6-8, local funds — Rs. 3-6-7, fees — ^Rs. 5-0-1, 
and other sources — Rs. 3-9-9. The provincial figures ranged from 
Rs. 16 in Assam to Rs. 96 in Central India. 







Promncial statistics. — The four tables which follow summarise the salient features of educational progress in the 
different provinces in British India. For more detailed figures, reference may be made to the individual provincial 
reports on education for 1928-29. 

(i) Number of Institutions. 






(tV) Number of Scholars. 


4 



• F^rnres for AAan are inclnded rmA&t Bombay. f Figures for both Evxma Proper and the Fedeiaied Shan Siates are given under Burmfl, 

t Adminutered areas in the Bombay, AsEam, Oenfral Ir.dia. Bajpntana, Western India and Hyerabad States. 
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Siaii sties of Vnivetsities in India^ 19^9. 
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* AhbrwWcns ArU % A%. = AgrievJiure \ Com. = Commerce; 'EA,-=-EdwcAwn{Tea€hing)i ’Eaig.^^ Engineering ; r. = Fofr4fy E, A, = Fin% AfU 
L.=Xaw; M.=itfedpne; 0. = Oriental Learning i Sc.=<Stetence; Vech.^ Technology ; Th.^Theii)gw. 

^ • ^‘““The term “ Affihated CoU^^ ’* in Cols. 6 and 8 of table meuis all ooll^ee affiliated to, associated witi, or leoognised by, a Uairersitv. 
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1 The University is located at two oen- 
ties — Mysore and Bmgalore. It 
also awards degrees in Commerce 
and Education. 

Figures of the Intermediate Cdleges 
recognised by the University are 
shown under Affiliated Colleges ”. 

There are no Faculties, but tiiere are 
Departm^ts of Studies in various 
subjects. Figures for tiie Interme- 
diate Collie of the University are 
shown under “ Affiliated Colleges 

There are no Faculties but there aie 
Boards of Studies in various sub- 
jects. The Bgures in Cols. 6 and 8 
relate to the Intermediate Cbllege at 
Mandiday which is manf^ped by the 
University. 

No. of Stu- 
dents who 
graduated in 
Arts and 
Science. 

o> 

1 260 

483 

63 

268 

118 

No. OF Students, 

In Affi- 
liated 
Colleges. 

ao 

C- 50 

50 b» oa o 

In Uni- 1 
veisity 
Depart- 
ments. 

1 

l> 

i 

3,307 

662 

1,096 

1,683 

No. OF Mfmbees 
OF Teaching 
Staff. 

— 1 

In Affi- 
liated 
Colleges. 

CO 

318 

22 

45 

12 

In Uni- 
versity 
Depart- 
ments. 1 

1 

to 

— w ■— 

eo o oo 

0» O 

W . .-4 -.4 

Faculties.* 


1 a' i # 

r rj M 

fa ,a ® . 

ig 

4 ^ 4 *^ 4 ^ 4 ^ 4 ^ 

Original ] 
Date of 
Founda- 
tion. 

1 

CO 

1616 

1917 

1918 

1920 

1920 




Unitary 

Affiliaiitfg . 

Teaching 

Unitary 

Unitary 

‘ 

\ 

a 

3 

<~4 

9 

1 ll 1^ 1 

OD 09 G> pm 

pp* 
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• Ahbreviafdons : — Ag. ~ Agricvliure ; Cow. Commerce; Edtic(Aion{2\achirtg); Eng. Engineer ing ; E. — Forestry ; F. A.~ Fine ArU 
E.^Jjiw; M.— Medium; 0.~(hienial Leoaridng ; So.— Science; Tedi.^^Teeh^ogy ; Th.~TMeoiogy. 

N. ^The tenn iifiiiiatcd Colleges ” in CoI«. 6 and 8 of the table means all colleges affiliated to, aMociated with, or reoognked by, a University, 
t Situated in an Indian btate and ontside Britiali India. 
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II. — Universitt Education. 

Statistics . — There are now eighteen universities in Inidia, of 
whieh two are situated in Indian States. The foregoing table give» 
some particulars about these universities. The following para- 
graphs indicate the chief developments which have taken place 
during the year under review. 

Agra University . — The University has made considerable pro- 
gress with the framing of statutes and regulations and has taken 
steps towards the improvement of teaching in the affiliated colleges. 
Regulations have been passed to prevent students from appearing 
at the final Law and M.A. or M.Sc. examinations in the same year. 
Maximum limits have been prescribed for the working periods of a 
teacher in a college and a system of moderation of question papers 
and of thorough inspection of colleges has been introduced. 

Aligarh Muslim University . — With the advance of education 
among the Muslim community the pressure of admission to the 
university has increased and admission had to be refused to about 
200 students for want of class-room and hostel accommodation. The 
university authorities have taken prompt and vigorous action on the 
recommendations of tlie Rahimtoolah Enquiry Committee. The 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor re(Jorded with appreciation the spirit of help- 
fulness and the measure of co-operation on the part of staff and 
students extended to him in the work of restoring the prestige of the 
University. “ Discipline and attendance both improved and the 
most hopeful augury for the future is the love of the students for 
their alma mater. 

AUahohad University . — Provision has been made for the teach- 
ing of German to students who intend to proceed overseas for study. 
A professor was appointed to the Arabic-Persian department, whicJi 
hitherto had been in charge of a reader. As judged by the success 
of students at the various competitive examinations for the all-India 
services, the standard of teaching is high and the university main- 
tains a good reputation for research work carried out by staff and 
students. Additional buildings are required for the library and 
for hostels. To meet these needs the university appealed to the 
public for funds, but the response w^as poor. 

Andhra. Univei sity . — The Legislative Council passed measures 
substituting Vizagapatam for Bezwada as the headquarters of the 
university and excluding the Ceded Districts and Cliittoor from its 
jurisdiction. The study of a vernacular language was made com- 
pulsory for the Intermediate examination. 

Annamalai University . — This is the youngest university in India, 
it owes its origin to the generosity of Sir Annamalai Chettiyar who 
gave a sum of Bs. 26 lakhs for the endowment of the university. 
An Act to establish the university w'as passed in 1928. The Sri 
Minakshi College, the Sri Minakshi Tamil College and the Sri 
Minakshi Sanskrit College, which had been founded at Chidambaram 
and endowed by Sir Annamalai Chettiyar, were incorporated in the 
new university. The Government of Madras contributed a sum of 
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Ks. 20 lakhs to the permanent endowment fnnd of the university 
and gave further grants of Rs. lakhs non-recurring for buildings 
and equipment and Rs. lakhs recurring for general purposes. 

Benares Hindu U niversiiy , — The university was carrying a heavy 
burdeii of debt and recurring expenditure exceeded recurring 
income. But there were good prospects of a liberal grant from the 
Government of India towards the liquidation of the debt and the 
Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, was busily 
engaged in collecting funds. His Highness the Maharajah of 
Jodhpur has generously endowed the Jodhpur chair of technology 
and the Jrwiti chair of agriculture. A separate faculty of medi- 
cine and surgery (Ayurvedic) has been instituted. A stimulus has 
been given to physical training by the erection of a gymnasium at a 
cost ol Rs. 40,000, collected by subscription. 

Jiomhay University . — A new University Act came into operation 
in January 1929. The chief provisions of the Act were to extend 
the elective principle for the composition of the various authorities 
of the university and to entrust the technical part of university 
woik to a newly constituted body, the Academic Council, which is 
composed entirely of persons connected directly with education. 
That there is something seriously wrong with either the standards of 
admission to university classes or the quality of teaching given in 
them is shown by the remarks of examiners. The examiner in 
English at the Intermediate Arts Examination said that the papers 
betrayed ignorance of even the most elementary piinciples of 
composition ’°and abounded in errors. ‘‘ The average student does 
not bother lo lead his texts but is content to learn by heart second- 
hand opinions on them, gleaned from cheap bazaar cram books.’* 
The examiner in English at the M.A. examination ^rote in a 
similar strain. He said, “ One cannot help feeling that the M.A. 
examination is taken by many students as a kind of gamble The 
Director says that the chief reasons for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of university teaching are the unwieldy size of college classes, 
which makes eflB.cient tutorial work impossible, and the fact that 
the majority of students want a degree merely as a passport to 
employment and are content to scramble through anyhow 

Calcutta University . — The post-graduate classes continue to 
expand ; there were 1,227 students on the rolls as against 950 in the 
previous year. A Bill for the reorganization of the university was 
drafted and a committee considered the question of the future of 
the post-graduate department and connected financial problems. 
The Bill was under the consideration of Government and the com- 
mittee was still sitting at the close of the year. 

Dacca University . — The Dacca University Act was amended in 
order to make the Executive Council the chief authority of the 
university. Important changes in the ordinances and regulations 
included the introduction of a teachers’ certificate in practical 
English and the recognition of commerce as a subject for the B.A. 
degree examination. There were 796 students in the university. 
The increase in numbers continue to be slower than was 
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anticipated before tke starting of the university and further efforts 
on J;he part of the university authorities seem desirable to bring home 
to the students of the eastern part of the province the facilities that 
Dacca offers both for taking a degree course in ideal surroundings 
and as im alternative centre to O^cutta for higher work/’ 

Delhi University . — The financial position of the universify was 
relieved by a grant of Its. 45,000 from the Government of India. 
Government appointed a committee to consider the future of the 
university. The most important of the recommendations of this 
committee were that the Viceregal Lodge Estate, including all 
buildings on it, should be transferred to the university, that Inter- 
mediate classes sliould not be separated from the university, that 
the university should take complete responsibility for ail the teach- 
ing of science subjects and for the teaching for B.A. Honours and 
M.A. courses in other subjects and that the university should ap- 
point professors (to be selected by a body independent of the present 
colleges) ‘‘ who would be in a position to direct and influence the 
teaching of the colleges Governmnt had not passed orders on 
the report of the committee by the end of the year. 

Lucknow University , — The chief need of the university is a 
maternity hospital for the Medical College. Students have now to 
go to Madras foj* practical training in gynaecology. An up-to-date 
chemistry block was conmleted at a cost of three lakhs of rupees 
given by Government. The library has been improved by addi- 
tional grants of Hs. 10,000 non-recurring from Government and 
Rs. 9,000 recurring from university funds. A gratifying feature of 
the year's working of the university union was the restoration of 
harmonious relations between Hindu and Muslim members. 

Madras University , — A separate faculty of Fine Arts has been 
constituted and a few colleges are offering Indian music as a 
subject for the Intermediate e^uimination. As opposed to these 
developments efforts were made to extend facilities for vocational 
training; a Ihichelor of Commerce degree course was instituted and 
proposals were formulated for raising the Institute of Commerce to 
the status of a commercial college. Each college was required to 
depute a graduate to undergo training for nine months at the 
Y.M.C.A. National School of Physical Education, the university 
having agreed to meet two-thirds of the cost. The graduates, when 
trained, will be appointed* as Physical Training Directors of their 
colleges. All affiliate 1 colleges were inspected by a University 
Inspection Commissic n. After consideration of the report of this 
Commission the Seiiale resolved that there was no need for institut- 
ing any more imiveri ities in the area now under the jurisdiction of 
the Madras Uni vers ty. 

Nag [JUT Universi y , — The most important event of the year was 
the formation of a University Training Corps which reached a 
strength of 221 by the close of the year. A stimulus to mathe- 
tnafical studies at the university was given by the Indian Mathe- 
matical Conference which met at Nagpur under the presidency of 
Sir C. V. Raman. There is some doubt whether the university is 



a higfe istattdard. Tile Dmictor iif FaMic 

Instruction says, “ The Principal of Moms College consider that 
tite standard of university examinations is lower than that of cor- 
responding examinations in Morris College. This observation 
should give food for reflection to the university authorities 

Puina tJniversity . — The veXed question of the control of the 
university over the colleges at Patna and over their staff was settled 
during the year. Government are of opinion that the creation of a 
university service is at the present time impracticable and have 
therefore decided that no change should be made in the present 
arrangement for staffing and managing the colleges. But with a 
view to giving the university a voice in the selection of candidates 
for appointments to government colleges, Government will, when 
making appointments, take the advice of a permanent selection 
board on which the Syndicate of the university will be represented. 
There will be a central university board which will control inter- 
collegiate teaching and non-collegiate hostels and the discipline and 
corporate life of the students in general. The Syndicate has been 
reconstituted and now consists of the Vice Chancellor, the Director 
of Public Instruction, nine teachers and seven non-teachers, 

Punjab U'nivetsity , — Much attention has been devoted to the 
problem of the proper training of the more brilliant students. In 
science vsubjects considerable success has been attained and higher 
standards established with a satisfactory output of original work. 
In arts subjects, where concentration at one centre is more difficult, 
policy has oscillated and opinion is still divided. Nevertheless some 
attempts have been made to solve the problem and these efforts have 
helped to improve the general standard of higher teaching. An 
Academic Council, consisting mainly of teachers, has been insti- 
tuted. This has relieved the Syndicate of an increasing amount of 
academic business. The university machinery has been overhauled 
and the disposal of business simplified. An interesting new develop- 
ment has been the institution of a diploma in arts for girls. The 
object of the course is to provide a general training for girls who do 
not seek professional qualifications. It is intended to be a three 
years’ course from the average age of fourteen to seventeen cor- 
responding to the period devoted to matriculation courses and the 
first intermediate year. The Vice ChanceLor says, ‘‘ On the whole, 
it may be claimed that there has been a development of academic 
ideals, a quickening of the academic conscience and a growing sense 
of the solidarity of the teaching body, not only in the central circle 
of university teachers but throughout the affiliated colleges On 
the other hand the Director of Public Instruction quotes figures to 
show that there is serious “ wastage in the collegiate and univer- 
sity stage of education and says, “ The figures afPord ample proof 
that the university has scarcely been successful in making the right 
adjustment of admission to graduation standards, and that, in con- 
sequence, the university is burdening itself, and is encouraging the 
colleges to burden themselves, with a vevj large number of students 
who have little 6r no chance of completing the course successfully 
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and on whom the expenditure of money intended for higher educa- 
tion is very largely wasted 

Rangoon University, — There is similar wastage also in the 
Rangoon University. Only two-fifths of the students who join the 
university pass the Intermediate examination and of those who pass 
less than three-fourths obtain a degree, i.e,, only 30 per cent, of 
the students who enter the university obtain a degree at the end 
of four years. In the matter of hostel accommodation the university 
now compares favourably with most of the new universities in 
England and the university college “ can boast of playing-fields 
second to none there are several football and hockey grounds, 
a cricket ground and 25 tennis courts. With these facilities it is 
hoped that ‘ ‘ a large number of the more ordinary players can now’ 
take part instead of remaining spectators Boxing, too, was not 
without adherents and there was a flourishing rowung club. His 
Excellency the Chancellor in his address to Convocation observed 
that the Rangoon University, young though it is, is already 
building up an impressive record of research w^ork 

Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. — The total expenditure 
for the year was approximately Rs. 5| lakhs, which was met from 
the funds of the Institute and contributions of Rs. 1^ lakhs from 
the Government of India, Rs. 50,000 from the Government of 
Mysore and Rs. 10,000 from each of the Governments of Madras 
and Hyderabad. The total number of students -was 114, of wdiom 
52 held scholarships. The staff and students read at the Indian 
Science Congress, Madras, papers on researches, which covered 
a wide field. During the year fourteen students obtained technical 
appointments. 

2'he Inter-University Board has not yet had much influence on 
university policy in India but it has done a considerable amount of 
useful work in collecting information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current university problems, e.g., the standardization of 
legal education in India, the facilities for physical training in 
Indian universities, the desirability of introducing geography in 
university courses, the periods of work which should be prescribed 
for teachers of various grades. The Board also put certain univer- 
sities into touch with distinguished teachers from abroad who were 
available for lecturing at university centres and arranged for two 
sectional conferences, one of representatives of the five universities 
in the United Provinces and the other of representatives of the two 
universities in Bengal. It brought out a revised edition of its useful 
Handbook of Indian Universities and issued a pamphlet, “ Eacili- 
ties for Oriental Studies and Research at Indian Universities 
It may be claimed that the Board meets a real need in the educa- 
tional organization of India. A weakness in its constitution is that 
Science is not represented. 

Indian students abroad. — That there is need for an organiza- 
tion to assist Indian students who go abroad for study is clear from 
the figures given in the interesting report on the working of the 
Education Department of the office of the High Commissioner for 
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the year 1928-29. Thirty years ago the number of Indian students 
in Great Britain was about 400. The number now is well over 
2,000. Including students at universities on the Continent and in 
the United States of America the total number who are abroad in 
one year is not far short of 2,500. Assuming an average course of 
three years, it would seem that each year over 800 young Indian 
students proceed abroad for further study or training of some kind 
or other. The Education Department of the office of the High 
Commissioner is rendering service of the greatest value to these 
students and through them to India. A mere catalogue of the duties 
and functions of the Department shows how admirably it is fulfill- 
ing its purpose. It is the main channel through which applications- 
for the admission of Indian students are submitted to British 
educational institutions. The Department has consequently the 
duty of watching the regulations of British and Indian universities 
so far as these may bear on the admission of Indian students to 
British institutions. This work necessarily involves a considerable 
amount of correspondence and in the majority of cases correspond- 
ence is supplemented by personal interviews, of which there were 
over 4,500 in 1928-29. In order to be in a position to carry out its 
advisory work with accuracy and despatch the Department has to 
maintain itself as an up-to-date bureau of information covering the 
whole field of education. For this purpose it has compiled a 
Handbook for Indian Students of which the fifth edition has been 
published. The Department gives valuable assistance to the Indian 
Governments in airanging for and supervising the work of govern- 
ment scholars and paying their allowances. In collaboration with 
the Indian Stores Department it makes arrangements for placing 
technical scholars in factories, works or on railwavs for practical 
training. It also undertakes the guardianship of Indian students 
when parents so desire. Some idea of the work involved in this duty 
may be gathered from the fact that in 1928-29 the Department 
administered £30,000 sent to it from private sources. Finally 
there is the social and welfare work of the Department, including 
the supervision of a hostel for Indian students, the maintenance of 
a list of suitable lodgings and the administration of a loan fund, 
from which assistance is given to students who are in temporary 
distress or are stranded in England without the means of returning 
to India. The report of the Department emphasizes again that the 
Indian students who benefit from study abroad are those who are 
well equipped for higher study before they leave India and have 
rejiched an age when they have a sense of values and are able to 
appreciate and understand the best aspects of western life and 
civilization. Such students are usually welcomed at British educa- 
tional institutions and do well. The failures are those who drift to 
England, without the necessary preliminary training for study there 
and with little or no idea of the exact purpose of their proposed 
training in Great Britain or of the use to which they are to put H 
on their return to India. Such students “ return to their homes in 
many cases disgruntled and embittered, with no definite qualifica- 
tions for employment of any kind and only too often completely 
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4iv0r€ed in thought ^ feeling from tbe fcindljr tamlj life nud 
iiitereiia of tlbeir omm people 

Eamdmtiffns.-^Tht imr tables wbich follow show the results of 
axandiLatioiQs oonduoted by the universities and provineial boards. 


(a) IfUMBm OF UnIVEESITY GeADUATES and UNMiEOEABDAXES. 


PMvinee. 


Teer. 




I 


Dombay*|^ 


Bengal 


rinees 


Punjab 


Burma • 


Bihi^p 

and 

Qria{B« 


Cenirid ' 
Pi^ 
Tinoes - 

Berar t 


1916-17 

im^ 

im-27 

J927-28 

1928-29 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926- S7 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1916- ! 7 
1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 
3928-29 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

191617 

1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


1916 17 
1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


1916-n 

1921-22 

192^ 

1927-28 

1928^ 


N’niCBlB 07 QbaDUATBS IN 




1,243 

i,m 
1,027 
2,020 
i,r 

673 

775 

1,150 

927 

1,004 

2,233 

2,726 

2,248 

2,536 

2,962 

675 

995 

1,664 

1,803 

2,089 

612 

745 

894 

981 

1,064 


58 

69 

92 

325 

119 


265 

357 

400 

471 


184' 16 
8401 44 
283 46 
m 54 
812 75 

I 

158' 78 


8081 


380 


504 

786 

591 

862 

649 

416 

769 

769 

809 


199 

176 

107 

182 


72 


257 

212 



182 
23^ 

376 
359 ! 

125 
148 
26fl 27 


198 

270 

51 

44 

37 

32 


107 

856, 

172 

261' 

23l| 


32' 2630 
29: 3146 
48! 57.29 
42 ' 57141 


13 


38^ 132 55 


45 


58^ 64'62l 

50 I 
86 . . : 
109 61] 


143 61| 

35 ... 
108 .. 
125 ' 97 
14<»; 90 
158' 124 

40 
43 
69 
SOi 
76' 


NvMBBBOF UNOBBOBaDVATm 
IN 


1. 

6 

1 

js-e 

MOO 

Medicine. 

1 


'0 

1 

is 

o'** 

Total. 

1 

9,625 25S 

SC 

► ... 


11,479 

8,425 88j 

144' ... 


10,781 

11,666 527 

152 ... 

115 

18,931 

15,919 629 

2401 728 


20,196 

117,614 

614 

466 889 

1 

1,764 

23,885 

4,702 

644 

189 ... 

305 

6,884 

4,478 

1,349 

174 ... 

315 

7,667 

6,745 

1 , 21 c 

m\ ... 

396 

10,497 

6,690 

573 

305' ... 

406 

9,685 

6,796 

642 

802 


424 

9,989 

17,866 

984 

78 



21,880 

16,851 

1,667 

es 

... 

267 

22,814 

24888 

fa) 

(«) 


46 

27,917 

81,200 

(6j478 

208 

... 

42 

25.476 

21,504 

1,818 

217 

... 


27,382 

4,537 

137 

.. 


37 

6,182 

4,803 

314 

94 

i99 

475 

7,453 

3,685 

221 

223 

8 6 

184 

7.402 

3,888 

367 

805 

3u8 

323 

7,965 

4,1251 

390 

368 

339 

304 

8,823 

1,362 

76 


625 


2,800 

4,147 

377 


96 

‘ 222 ! 

5,900 

7,937 

555 



160' 

8,966 

7,576 

531 



231 

9,656 

8.320 

563 


106 

893 

11,266 

688 





735 

214 




'144 

444 

1,854 

65 

41 


8 

1,479 

3,480' 

68 

58 


11 

1,701 

1,380 

72 

59 


12 

1.693 

8,534 





2.797 

8 , 252 ' 

... 


,, 

‘15 

2,620 

3,5111 


71 



4,356 

3.656 

186 

97 


... 

4,620 

3.902' 

1 

196 

105 

... 


4,985 

993, 





1,279 

597 I 



• •• 

• • 

785 

1,1981 




3? 

1,471 

1,^90 




58 

1,629 

l,4l8j 


M* 


97 

1,881 


fa) Infoonation not aTailable. (6) Figures of the Calcutta Medical College are excluded. 
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’(«) NiMWBfR <(s«F U'mvis&fernr Ghaduates and Underqeaddatbs— ^ 

^e&wtd. 



(b) Number oe undergraduates in institutions controlled by 
Provincial Boards of Education in 1928 - 29 . 



Province. j 

! 

Arte and 
Science. 

Oriental 

languages 

and 

Literature. 

Otfcer 

Faculties. 

Total. 

Bengal (Dacoal 

. 

i 

*1.112 



1,112 

tlnit^d Province B 


4,131 


616 

4,747 

Ajttdt-Werwata 

Board). 

'controlled by tlie U. P. 

106 



106 


* luoludeB figuree for Islamic Studies, Dyeiug and Commerce. 
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(c ). — Reiulii of Examination in Arts 


Nature of Examination. 

1 

i 

0 

1 

i 

1 

o 

Dacca. 



1* 

4 

MatriovjA^tion, 










Number of candidates 

61 

... 

(0)8,535 

15,415 



... 

510 

... 

„ passes . 

11 


(0)5,189 

10,298 

... 


... 

318 


Peroentage of passes 

18*0 

... 

(0)60-79 

66-8 



... 

62-3 


Intirmediatt Artt, 

(6;7,078 


1,574 

3,351 




201 


Number of candidates 

12,991 



... 


,, passes . 

(^)2,255 

865 

663 

1,640 



... 

87 

... 

Peroentage of passes 

(6)31*9 

28-9 

42 05 

48-9 



•- 

43-2 

... 

Inter miiate Science. 








156 


Number of candidates 

... 

... 

955 

3,279 



... 


„ passes 

... 

... 

482 

1,813 




70 


Peroentage of passes 

... 

... 

50-47 

55-2 



... 

44-0 

... 

Bachelor of Arts {Honours) . 




602 

65 



11 


Nnmber of candidates 

190 

... 

382 


10 


„ passes 

153 

... 

323 

445 

86 


8 

1 


Percentage of passes 

80-5 


84-55 

73-9 

55-4 


80-0 

9-1 

... 

Bachelor of Arts (Past). 





157 





Number of candidates 

(c) 

1,118 

8-24 

3,017 

299 

203 

224 

505 

,, passes 

1,244 

418 

371 

1,364 

72 

210 

146 

133 

887 

Percentage of passes 

... 

87*4 

45 02 

45-2 

37-5 

71 ' 

71-92 

59-4 

66-88 

BaMor of Science {Honours). 



! 

1 






Number of candidates 


... 


236 

25 

26 

5 

9 


„ passes . 




180 

13 

' 20 

5 

1 


Peroentage of passes 

- 


••• 

76-2 

52-0 

76-9 

100 

11-1 


Bachelor of Science {Pass). 










Number of candidates 

... 

1 

366 

888 

62 

116 

66 

69 

122 

„ passes . 

... 

i 

... 1 

223 

461 

49 

84 

43 

34 

83 

Percentage of passes 

... 

... 

60-92 

519 

66-1 

75-0 

65-15 

50*0 

68-03 

Master of Arte. 










Number of candidates 

106 

... 

110 

361 

55 

77 

65 

48 

129 

„ passes . 

72 

... 

77 

239 

46 

64 

61 

44 

no 

Percentage of passes 

67'9 

... 

70-00 

66-2 

83-6 

• 84 

93-85 

91‘6 

85-27 

Master of Science. 










Number of candidates 

... 

... 

17 

198 

35 

35 

31 

15 

17 

„ passes 

.. 

... 

11 

101 

1 24 

33 

81 

IS 

14 

Peroentage of passes 

... 

... 

64-70 

51-01 ; 

1 68-5 

1 

94 

100 

80*0 

82-35 


(•) The Bombay Uniyeriity does not hold a Matricnlation Examination. A Bohool leariiw examinaltoii 

(6) Inolno^ figures for 
(c) The nnmber cannot be stated as the candidates at their 

(d) Includes n^ee for 
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and Science of Indian iJniversitieSf 1929> 


Aligarh 

Muslim. 

1 

Delhi. 

f 

a 

3 

> 

Patna. | 

0 

1 

Sz; 

Mysore. 

1 

S 

tc 

0 

Total. 

Nature of Examination. 

377 

14,322 




4,676 



461 

44,367 

MairicvkUiiion. 
Number of candidates. 

260 

8,596 




1,886 

... 

... 

117 

•26,675 

,, passes- 

68-9 

60-0 




40*3 

... 


25'4 

6014 

Percentage of passes 

880 

2,038 

261 

(6) 578 

1,299 

267 

885 

233 

20,606 

Intermediate Arts 
Number of candidates. 

218 

1,030 

117 

ib) 226 

509 

159 

122 

129 

8,019 

„ passes. 

57*4 

50-5 

44-8 

(5) 39*01 

39-2 

55-4 

86 4 

55-4 

38-92 

Percentage of passes 

173 

1,362 

115 



522 

177 

470 


7.209 

Intermediate Science- 
umber of candidates. 

86 

623 

48 



187 

133 

165 


3,607 

„ passes. 

40-7 

45-7 

44 8 


.. 

36‘8 

75*1 

35*1 


50*03 

Percentage of passes 

1 

231 

39 


20 

114 

... 

... 


1,665 

Bachelor ofArtt (Honours), 
Number of candidates 

1 

80 

82 


17 

57 




1,153 

,, passes. 

100 

34-5 

82-1 


850 

50*0 

... 



69*25 

Percentage of passes. 

265 

1,621 1 

184 


83 

786 

304 

(0 

1 

((iil55| 

9,745 

Bachelor of Arts (Fau) 
Number of candidates. 

210 

777 

110 


46 

283 

156 

200 

(d)57 

6,084 

„ passes 

79-2 

47-9 

59*7 

55*42 

36*0 

51*3 

... 

36-8 

62*43 

1 

Porcentago of passes 

10 

5 

3 


16 

10 




1 

347 

Bachelor of Science 
[Honours). 

Number of candidates. 

5 

1 

1 


15 

! 4 

... 

... 


245 

passes. 

60-0 

1 20*0 

33*3 

83*83 

1 40*0 


... j 

! - 

70-61 

Percentage of passes. 

67 

145 

86 


74 

88 

57 

(c) 


2.156 

Bachelor of Science (Pass), 
Number of candidates. 

62 

87 

21 


39 

41 

38 

60 

... 

1,310 

„ passes. 

77*6 

60*0 

68*3 

52*70 

46*6 

57*8 

... 

... 

60-76 

Percentage of passes. 

70 

216 

31 


2 

106 

26 

54 

6 

1,462 

Maderof Arts 
Number of candidates* 

47 

118 

19 


1 

69 

24 

41 

5 

1,087 

„ passes. 

67*1 

54*6 

61*2 


500 

66*0 

923 

75*9 

, 83*38 

70*93 

Percentage of passes. 

13 

45 



3 

14 

11 

8 

8 

445 

Mader of Science. 
Number of candidates. 

9 

23 

... 


2 

7 

9 

2 

i ® 

286 

„ passes. 

69-2 

51*1 



66*7 

50*0 ! 

81*8 

66.7 

100 

64-27 

Percentage of passes. 


is held bv a epeoial Board constituted jointly by the Univenity and GoTeroment. 
Intermediate Science. 

option take the elimination as a whole or appear by parts separately. 

Bachelor d Soienee. 
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[d) Besulh of examinations conducted hy Boardf^ of Edunntimi 

m9^ 



Madras 

Dacca t 
Biter- * 

United; 
Proyinoes 
High 
School 
md Inter- , 
mediate ' 
Board 

Burma 

Eng^ih 

aadA.Y. 

and 

Secondary 

Board. 

Central ^ 

Hyderabad 

Board. 

1 Delhi 

Nature of Examination. 

S S. 

L. C. 1 
Board. 

mediate 
md Secon- 
dary * 
Board. 

Provinces ^ 
BKgh . 
School 

Board. 

Secon- 

dary 

Board. 

High School or Leaving 
ee/tiifitaie. 








Number of candidates . 

(«) 

323 

8,156 

2,404 

1,633 

477 

1,417 

,, passes 

9,432 

223 

4,945 

765 

895 

256 

784 

Percentage of passes 

... 

69*0 

60*6 

1 

820 

54*8 

54'0 

55-8 

Intermediate Arts. 



1 





Number of candidates . 

... 

(6)296 

(<1)2,520 


1 

... 

... 

„ passes . 


166 

(d)1.375 




... 

Percentage of passes . 

... 

561 

54*6 





Infer medifiie Science. 








Number of candidates 


(c)161 

... 


... 

... 

... 

passes 

... 

102 



... 

... 

... 

Percentage of passes . 

... 

68*4 

... 

... 


... 



(a) Complete infoanatiounot ayaUe^le# 


(i) Exoloaes 81 candidates (of whom 44 passed) in Intermediate exaounfliiioaittI«lai»4e itndioiii 

can^dates (of whom 9 and 14 passed) in Intermediate eMU&aiiea fft 
Dyeinar and m Commerce respectivelv. vmnMMmwm ni 

(d) Inclndea figures for Interme^te Science. 
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111. SSCONOAKT £iW€ATIOIII. 

Tb® number of secondary scbool# of all kindi 
increased by over 600 to 12,587 and their enrolment by about 0,60a 
to 2,111,976. These figures, however, do not include the scholars 
who were reading in the Intermediate colleges but, on the other 
hand, include pupils reading in the prima^ stage in high and 
middle schools. The number of pupils reading in secondary (i.e., 
middle and high) stages was as follows: — 


Type of instiiatien. 

Number of secondary scholars in 
insliaitMns 

For males. 

For lemales. 

Intermediate coUegee ..... 

High ichools 

Middle sehook 

Primary schools 

# 

1,605 

606,379 

379,761 

43 

117 

32,331 

21,367 

38 

Total 

987,788 

V 

53,843 


1,041,031 


It will be observed that the number of pupils in the middle and 
high stages is barely fifty per cent, of the total enrolment of 
secondary schools, more than half the pupils enrolled being in the 
primary classes. As reported last year, the policy of converting 
primary schools into lower middle schools was continued in the 
Punjab; this province alone accounts for an increase of 320 second- 
ary schools during the year under review. The total expenditure on 
secondary education increased by over Us. 45 lakhs to 
Rs. 7,07,32,289. This amount was distributed as follows: — 


High schools for males 
High schools for females 
Middle schools for males 
Middle schools for females . 


Ks. 

. 4,42,01,804 
61,20,655 
. 2,26,94,909 
37,14,921 


Total . 7,67,32,289 


Quality . — At one end of the scale there are some schools well- 
orgfidsised and e£&cient. At the other end there are many schools 
which are no better than cramming establishments. In between 
there are the majority, struggling to maintain a level of medio- 
crity. There is an ever-increasing demand for secondary education. 
Burt funds are not available to provide sufficient trained teachers or 
even accommodation for the growing number of pupils. The 
managers of aided schools are usually in financial straits and tbeore- 
fore, in order to obtain some additional fee income, adlmit new 
pupils even when thei'e are not facilities for teaching them. Thus, 
in Bengal there was a substantial increase in the number of aided 
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secondary schools and in their enrolment, but there were no funds 
for giving them additional aid and ‘ ‘ the Department was therefore 
left in the most unsatisfactory position of having to carry on and 
hope for better days In the neighbouring province of Assam no 
assistance cOuld be given to the existing schools, which badly needed 
it, but “ new schools are being opened on all sides Inese are 
inefficient ; it is impossible for them to be efficient when their only 
sources of income are an uncertain subscription list and inadequate 
fees. In the Bombay presidency there has been no increase in the 
allotment foi* grants to secondary schools during the last five years, 
with the result that the amount provided is inadequate to pay the 
full grants admissible under the terms of the grant-in-aid code even 
to those schools which are already recognised. In other provinces 
also the increasing demand for secondary education is creating 
financial problems which will not be solved unless, as in other coun- 
tries, the number of pupils admitted to secondary schools is 
restricted to those who are fit to profit by a secondary education. 

Instruction . — The Punjab report refers to defects which are 
general throughout India — carelessness in written work, loose think- 
ing and cramming. In the majority of schools the absence of 
necessary equipment, the paucity of trained teachers, the over- 
crowding of class rooms and, above all, the dominance of examina- 
tions are responsible for dull stereotyped methods of teaching. But 
the Education Departments are aware of these defects and are 
doing what they can, with the limited funds available, to improve 
the teaching. Here and there experiments are being made with 
the Dalton Plan, manual training is making its way slowly into the 
schools, nature study is finding a place in the curriculum and there 
is improvement in the teaching of drawing. Given the funds, the 
Departments could do much more than they are now doing for the 
extension of practical training through educational handwork and 
elementary science. 

Teachers . — In most provinces the pay and prospects of teachers 
in secondary schools have improved considerably during the last 
decade. Also on account of increasing competition in other pro- 
fessions men of high qualifications and good ability are now will- 
ing to undergo training for the profession. But there is still a 
disposition on the part of teachers to work along the old grooves 
and to wait for orders rather than to devise and put into practice 
new methods of teaching. Wliat is needed is more earnestness and 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher. But his work is frequently 
rendered difficult by the interference of the managing bodies of 
private institutions in the internal affairs of the school and by the 
lack of consideration with which some of these bodies treat their 
teachers. In the United Provinces the Government have compelled 
aided schools to adopt a carefully prepared agreement which will 
establish the relations between managers and teachers on a clear 
and well-defined basis. The general adoption of agreements of this 
kind would do much to build up a self-respecting teaching profes- 
sion. It is desirable also that some pressure should be brought to 
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bear on managing bodies through the leverage of the grant-in*aid to 
employ trained teachers, as there is often a tendency among them 
‘ ‘ to appoint untrained relations and cousins, generally unsuccessful 
vakils ** 

Examinations , — Assam bitterly complains of the dominance of 
the Calcutta University matriculation examination. It is a snare 
and delusion to the youths of Assam in that it certifies them as fit 
for collegiate education when they are absolutely unfit Conse- 
quently thousands of rupees; are wasted annually in the province on 
collegiate expenses by tne parents of boys who can never profit by 
collegiate instruction or return even a fraction of these expenses by 
the results of their education. The report quotes figures to show 
that the Calcutta University is continuing to ‘‘ subordinate the 
standards of the examination to the need for fees At least half 
of the boys who pass are unfit to enter the university. Their admis- 
sion to the college makes the employment of the usual methods of 
university instruction impossible. The general standard of work in 
the colleges is lowered and the professors are over-burdened with the 
task of trying to impart knowledge to pupils who are still only fit 
for the school room. Examination scandals due to the leakage of 
question papers are much less frequent than they used to be, but 
disquieting reports come from Madras. ‘‘ The most disturbing 
element in connexion with the public examinations is the leakage of 
question papers. It is a humiliating fact that it is impossible to 
conduct any public examination in this Presidency unless elaborate 
arrangements are made, minute rules laid down and every pre- 
caution, which secrecy and ingenuity can devise, adopted. Leak- 
age of question papers could be stopped at once if an articulate 
public opinion condemned it and was strong enough to require co- 
operation with the authorities and the supply of evidence as to the 
source of the evil There is also a trade in bogus (|ue8tion papers 
and complaints were actually preferred by parent purchasers of 
bogus papers because none of the questions appeared in the genuine 
papers ! 

UnrcvipJoymetit. — These evils are probably mainly due to the 
keen struggle for employment. Unemployment amongst those who 
have passed through secondary schools is increasing rapidly and has 
become a grave social problem. The problem has been examined 
in some provinces by committees, but while some of them have 
collected interesting statistics they have not been able to make 
constructive proposals which offer an adequate solution. In India 
the openings for the educated classes are much fewer than in Western 
countries and there is the additional difficulty that many boys and 
young men, although unfit for higher education, have been admitted 
to secondary schools and colleges, where they spend several years 
in a vain effort to obtain certificates or degrees, and find when they 
emerge from these institutions that there are no suitable openings 
for them and that they are unemployable in professions or trades 
which demand trained intelligence. 

Physical training . — In all provinces the importance of physical 
training is receiving greater recognition, probably because of the 



interest wldcb the central and provinci^ legiielaturee have tak^ in 
tibe matter. Bni there are practical didir^ultiee which are not alwa^e 
xealiaed hy those who press for com,pnlsory physical imining. 
Some of these are mentioned in the Assam report. The majority of 
the pupik are day scholars. Many came vith an apology for a 
meal taken at lUi a.m*. and have to remain without food till 4r^0 
Boys^ who have to walk some miles — not an inconsiderable 
number in many high schools; — take their morning meal. earlier an4 
get home later. In the circumstances it is not possible to compel 
the pupils to do physical exercises for thirty or forty nrinutes during 
the day, especially when there are no arrangements for changing 
clothes. In the (Central Provinces the experiment of holding early 
morning and afternoon school was tried in order that students 
might not have to go too long without food but the scheme was 
found to be unworkable. The best course would be to arrange for a 
light cheap midday meal for all pupils. But there are economic 
and social difficulties in the way of such an arrangement. In many 
schools, physical training is left entirely to a drill instructor. As 
the Bombay report says, The teachers as a rule do not take readily 
to games and regard them rather as an imposition than as something 
for which they ought to have a taste Notwithstanding these 
difficulties physical training is making good progress. In the 
Punjab the “ play-for-all movement has been in force for the last 
few years and is said to be of great value in bringing home to the 
teacher “ the necessity of all boys taking exercise and of his own 
participation iii the games together with the boys In the 
United Provinces improved methods of physical training are spread^ 
ing through the ehorts of the three superintendents of physh^al 
training who are attaclied to the training colleges at Allahabad, 
Lucknow and Agra. In some provinces there are athletic tourna- 
ments which aiouse great keenness altliough, as in the Nortii-Wesc 
Frontier Province, “ it must be acknowledged that the league 
system occasioi^aily has to face a serious obstacle in tlie shape of 
inter-school rivalry amounting almost to animosity 

Medical inspection . — Some provinces are endeavouring to im- 
prove their systems of medical inspection. Thus in the Punjab 
efforts are being made to follow up inspection by treatment. “ In 
the cities boys requiring medical treatment attend the hospital and 
present to the officer in charge inspection cards on which the nature 
of the treatment is stated But p€urents are indifferent, unlass 
the complaints of the children are obviously troublesome, ami 
teachers are apathetic. In the United Provinces conferjMices ol 
heads of institutions, school medical^ officers, the civil surgeons andi 
medical officers of health, with the inspector as president, wei*e hel«l 
in each division to enlist the oo-operation of all the authorities, copr 
cer^eds. Aa a result the working of the scheane hae improved. Bull 
t^, need continues to be the estahlislimeiii of central school 

dispenBaries to ensui^ that advice will be succeeded by treatment. 
In the Central Provinces medical inepeetion was carried out in? all 
government a^Jb-vernacular schools bv assistant surgemia and 
assistant medieal officers. “ Tl^herever thie work is carefhlly dano 
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restilts have i)een found to be satisfactovj^ *\ IXefects of sight 
teeth were brought to the notice of parents ; but unfortunately they 
‘ ‘ do not always act on the advice given ’ \ In Peshawar there was 
an experimental scheme of medical inspection, which conclusively 
proved the need for such inspections ’ . Accordingly the scheme is 
being extended in the North-West Frontier Province. In Assam 
it is reported that ‘ ^ the inspection though necessarily somewhat per- 
functory is of value In one province efforts have been made to 
introduce a somewhat elaborate scheme of medical inspection in 
rural schools. It is doubtful whether much can be attempted in 
rural area?s, on account of the lack of facilities for treatment. 
Probably some good would* result from the modest measures sug- 
gested* by a Punjab inspector: “ With a bucket of clean water, a 
little soap and clean towels, some datcms (indigenous tooth 
brushes),” and boric acid the teacher can at least ensure that the 
children start their day’s work with clean hands, faces, teeth and 
eyes. 

ffosfels.-^There is great need for better hostels for aided anglo- 
vernacular schools and district board vernacular middle schools. 
Many aided schools use as hostels ill-ventilated and ill-lighted houses 
situated in insanitary surroundings. The' picture which the Central 
Provinces report gives of hostels attached to vernacular middle 
schools is true of such hostels in other provinces. “ Rooms are 
generally badly ventilated, dark and small; boys in most cases do 
their own cooking often in the same room in which they sleep ”. 
While the problem of hostel accommodation is important it is 
equally important that superintendents should introduce more 
interest into hostel life so that the residential system may be 
effective in producing its intended results, an improvement in the 
health and character of the boys who are in residence. One 
inspector of schools in the Punjab says ‘‘ I cannot say much for the 

supervision of these hostels Nowhere have I seen a sensible 

programme drawn up for the supervision of cleanly bodily habits, 
for regular exercise, for regular meals, for friendly talks between 
the superintendent and the pupils regarding current events of im- 
portance, for lantern lectures, indoor games, etc.” 

lY. Primary Education (Bois). 

Statistics .—^The number of primary schools for boys increased by 
2,738 from 168,618 to 171,386 and their enrolment by 21*8,952 from 
7,661,667 to 7,880‘,61f). These figures do not include the number 
of pupils reading in primary sections of secondary schools; the 
number of such pupils was 966,353 in 1928-29, of 203,185' 

were in high schools and 763,168 in middle schools. The increase 
in the number of pupils was shared by all provinces except the 
Punjab and Bihar’ and Orissa. In these provinces, the number of 
pupils decreased by 26,030 and 21,842 respectively. 'I’be decrease 
in the Punjab is due partly to the conversion of primary schools into 
vernacular middle schools and partly to the closure of a number of 
inefficient schools. In Bihar and i)ri‘='sa. the fall is ascribed to 
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financial reasons, to the failure of crops and to the exclusion of many 
unaided schools that had never been formally recognised. It is 
noteworthy that in each of these provinces, the enrolment in class I 
alone (the lowest class in })Timary schools) decreased by about 40,000 
and that every other class showed a substantial rise in enrolment. 
In the Punjab, although there has been a decrease in enrolment 
there has been a substantial increase in the average attendance of 
pupils. 

Insufficient funds . — Of the various causes which retard the pro- 
gress of primary education the most serious is lack of funds. The 
crux of the whole problem is money ”, says the Bombay report. 
” If sufficient funds were available much more could be done ”. 
In the Bihar and Orissa report also the need for more money is 
emphasized. ‘‘ The outstanding problem at present is one of 

finance We need far more money In Western countries 

programmes for expansion are worked out and if these are approved 
additional taxation is imposed in order that funds may be obtained 
to give effect to the programmes. But in India provincial and local 
revenues are inelastic. Accordingly many proposals for the 
development of vernacular education have to be postponed or put 
into force only to a limited extent because there is no expanding 
revenue from which the cost can be met. Bihar and Orissa was in 
a particularly bad plight in 1927-28. ‘‘ In the three years ending 

with 1925-26, Government were able to give all the boards large 
new recurring grants. Nothing of the kind was possible in 1926-27 ; 
this did not matter much, for few of the boards had fully spent 
the grants already given to them. In 1927-28 things began to take 
a more serious turn : no more money was available : the demand 
for more schools and teachers was pressing : more teachers came out 
from the training schools and expected higher stipends But 
funds were insufficient to meet these demands. On the contrary, 
some boards had in the previous year mortgaged part of their income 
for 1928-29 and accordingly had to retrench, with the result that 
there was a decrease of about 900 in the number of primary schools 
and of about 22,000 in the number of pupils. In the Punjab there 
is much complaint that towards the end of the year the payment 
of teachers’ salaries is posiponed until the beginning of the next 
year. It is by these doubtful means that some local bodies tide 
over their financial embarrassments What the Assam report says 
is true of all provinces : If any real approach to general literacy 

is to be made during the present generation it will be necessary to 
provide funds very much more freely than has been done in the 
past, even to the extent of doubling or trebling our expenditure on 
primary education 

Administration . — But such funds as are available are not always 
used to the best advantage. Some local authorities put party and 
personal advantages before educational efficiency. The Central 
Provinces report says. Excessive personal interest was shown by 
members of many district councils in the transfer of teachers. This 
is much to be deprecated. If transfers are made for personal 
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reafions and not on merit and in tlie interests of tlie public, efficiency 
is bound to deteriorate In the United Provinces also an unde- 
sirable feature of the administration of education by district boards 
has been the frequency with which teachers have been transferred 
during a school session. The Director says that “ the reasons for 
transfer have often no relation to educational efficiency and are 
frequently discreditable to the controlling authority In the 
Punjab, “ ill-timed transfers of teachers from one place to another 
are less than they used to be, hut in some districts this undesirable 
practice is far too common It is certain that education cannot 
flourish in rural areas unless and until transfers are reduced to 
reasonable and moderate proportions and are made solely in the 
interests of the schools. The Assam report says that ‘‘ in certain 
areas there are too many schools and in many no school is met for 
miles together The Director endorses the views of an inspector 
that what is needed is a thorough and careful survey, but that “ the 
busy local hoard is not the proper machinery for this work and 
he supports the inspector’s proposal that in each sub-division there 
should he a separate school-hoard with executive officers of the 
Government on it to organise primary education into a sound 
system with the limited funds available 

Teachers , — In some provinces considerable sums of money are 
required in order to provide teachers with a living wage. In Bengal 
there were 50,000 teachers employed in primary schools. On the 
average each teacher received a pittance of Rs. per mensem for 
his work, the pay ranging from as little as Rs. 5 to Rs. 14 a month 
To ffive the teachers an average increase of only Re. 1 a month 
would cost approximately Rs. 7 lakhs a year. In Assam every- 
one is agreed tliat the village school teacher is poorly paid, heavily 
worked and inconsiderately treated ”, The Inspector of Schools, 
Jubbulpore Circle, Central Provinces, writes: Some district 

boards do not pay the minimum salary fixed for trained men, for the 
first year or so of their service, and thus try to reduce their 
expenditure. This practice causes heart-burning and is not likely 
to prove beneficial in the long run The Inspector of the Chhat- 
tisgarh Circle says, On the whole, as compared with other depart- 
ments, the conditions of service in vernacular schools are too dis- 
appointing to attract young men In the ISTorth-West Prontier 
Pi'ovince, many schools have at present only one mavster and their 
average attendance of fifty-four is far beyond the efficient control 
of one man The Punjab report strikes a more cheerful note. 
The Inspector of Vernacular Education is of opinion that ‘‘ the 
teachers’ thrift societies have done much to increase contentment 
and happiness among them ” and that ‘‘ the teachers’ conferences 
and refresher courses are resulting in a greater efficiency in teaching 
and in school organization The United Provinces report says 
that the inadequacy of the number of sub-deputy inspectors (the 
average number of schools in charge of a sub-deputy inspector is 
now 109) makes it difficult for the district inspecting officer to keep 
personal contact with the teachers in village schools. Such contact 
18 required in order to help and guide teachers, especially aft 
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special attention has now been directed towards improvement in 
methods of teaching in infant classes in an endeavonr to remove the 
stagnation generally found in preparatory sections of primary 
schools. 

Wastage . — iVs in previous reports the following table is inserted 
in order to indicate the extent of “ wastage ” in primary schools. 


Class. 

* Number of 
pupils in 
1U27-28. 

♦ Number of 
pu^jils in 
1928-29. 

Wastage. 

I 





6,406,913 

6,563,363 



IT 


, 

. 


] ,858,236 

1,^83,926 

3,622,977 

III 





1,243.619 

1,315,060 

543,176 

IV 

• 

• 

• 

• 

803,165 

857,409 

380,210 




Total 

- 

9,311,9 3 

9.619,758 

— 


♦ These figures are for both boys’ and girls’ schools ; separate figures for boys’ schools 
are not available. 


This table show^s that out of nearl}’^ 540 million pupils reading 
ill class 1 in 1927-28, less than 1*90 million were reading in class II 
ill 1928-29; out of nearly 1-85 million pupils reading in class II in 
1927-28 less than 1-32 million Avere reading in class III in 1928-29; 
out of nearly 1-24 niillioji pupils reading in class 111 in 1927-28 
about 0‘8G million Avere reading in class IV in 1928-29. The 
Avastage, although considerable, is not cj[uite as large as the figures 
AAX)uld appear to indicate, as the enrolment of (dass I includes not 
only those pupils who are expecting promotion in the month suc- 
ceeding the collection of statistics but also those pupils who have 
only recently been admitted to the schools. Miudi can be done to 
reduce wastage by restricting admissions as far as possible to the 
first month of Ihe session and thus making it possible for the teacher 
to form classes of pupils wTth fairly uniform attainments. This 
2 ’estriction has been enforced in some districts of Biliar and Orissa 
and the results are reported to be very encouraging. Wastage can 
l>e redu(*ed also by improved methods of teaching in infant classes. 
In the United Provinces the interest of teachers and of the district 
inspecting staff has been aroused in modern metliods of teaching 
infants “ in an endeavour to secure a more normal standard of pro- 
motion Much can be achieved also by the elimination of the 
single-teacher school in Avhich a teacher is expected to deal single- 
handed Avith three or four classes. A school formed by combining 
tAvo single-teacher schools to form a tAvo-teacher school is much more 
efficient than either of the single-teacher schools. But it is difficult 
to concentrate the children in some provinces, as villages, even when 
they are less than three miles apart, are often separated by ravines 
and dreary spaces and parents are therefore reluctant to send their 
children to school outside their own Aullage. Also schools are 
frequently started for other than educational reasons and once 
vested interests are established it is difficult to abolish the school.^. 
Ibus in some villages are to be found a primary school, a maktab 
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:and a pathshala when a single primary school would fully servo 
its educational needs. It is now generally admitted that the only 
-effective means of removing “ wastage is the introduction of com- 
pulsion. 

Compulsory education . — The following table shows the number 
of municipal and rural areas in each province in which compulsion 
has been introduced. 


Province. 

1 

Acts. 

I Areas under 

“ compulsion 

Urban 

areas. 

Rural areas. 



Towns. 

Villages. 

Madras . , 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

] 

25 

7* 

r 

Primary Education Act, 1918 

4 

•• 

1 

Bombay . , ■{ 

City of Bombay Primary Education 

1 

, . 

1 

1 

Act, 1920. 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

3 

1 

Bengal 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

•• 

r 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

35 

. . 

United Provinces 

District Boaids Primary Education 

.. 

320t 

Punjab • 

Act, 1920. 

Primary Education Act, 1919 


2,35IJ 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 : 


Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

10 

275 

and Berar. 

Assam , 

Primary Education Act, 1926 


, , 

Delhi . 

(Punjab Act applied 1925) , 

1 

4 

1 

Total 

138 

2,962 


* Taluk boards. 

t These areas are distributed over 19 districts in which compulsion has been intro- 
duced. 

J Individual school areas. 

§ Unions. 

This table includes areas in which schemes of compulsory primary 
education have been partially introduced. 

It cannot be said, however, that in all these areas coni 2 )iilsion is 
a reality. In one division of the Punjab, “ the number of areas 
under compulsion has increased during the year under report 
But in a large number of places the introduction of com|)ul8ioii 
has so far only been nominal and has had little effect upon the 
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reduction of wastage in tlie primary classes.’’ In the Central Prov- 
inces, reluctance to resort to prosecutions has generally been most 
marked ; attendance officers and attendance authorities appear to be* 
too soft-hearted or negligent or afraid of incurring unpopularity 
It is, however, not easy to devise elective machinery by which the 
penal sections of the Act can be applied with expedition and 
thoroughness. The Director of Public Instruction of the Punjab* 
thinks that punitive measures should be taken with greater rigour 
against those wlio send their cluldren to school and then withdraw 
them prematurely than against those who do not send their children- 
to school at all and in this connexion quotes the view of the Itoyal 
Commission on Agriculture that “ it is more important to stop the- 
wastage than to strain after the last truant One of the Inspectors 
in the Punjab ihinks that some of the areas now under compulsion 
have been judiciously selected and that the criterion for selecting 
an area should be the enthusiasm, rather than the apathy, of the- 
parents. Similar views are expressed in the United Provinces 
report, which says, Some inspectors remaik that the early suc- 
cess of conipulsory education depends on the suitability of the areas 
selected for introducing compulsion. The attiiude of the people 
inhabiting the area is the decisive factor in assuring success ”. As 
might be expected compuL>ion is more of a reality in urban than in 
rural areas. In Lahore, 90 per cent, of the hoys of school going-age 
are reported to he at school, wliile the regularity of attendance has 
shown considerahle improvement. Prosecutions have heeii instituted' 
and ‘‘ these have had a salutary eifect on the recalcitrant 

School huilclinfj.'i . — Several local (lovernments have given sub- 
stantial grants for school buildings hut the hoards have proved to bo 
ineft'ective agencies for utilizing the money. Thus the Government 
of the Central Provinces distributed to hoards grants aggregating 
Ps. lakhs for school buildings. Unfortunately the grants were 
not utilized io the best advantage. The Director gives instances of 
waste of money on account of lack of care and vigilance on the 
supervision of works and says that the system of giving large doles 
to local bodies every now and then for buildings is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory and has led to considerable waste of public funds In 
Bihar and Orissa the grants given by Government for primary 
school buildings in the years 1925-20 and 1920-27 have not yet been 
fully utilised; only two boards having spent all the money given to 
them, though so many buildings are urgently required The 
United Provinces report says, Some district boards are still dila- 
tory in utilizing government grants for buildings The boards 

continue to find difficulty in securing good contractors In the 
North-West Frontier Province the problem of obtaining sites for 
new buildings was most troublesome. Owners of land thought they 
saw their way to making large gains. So much so that in some 
cases the owner asked for the site alone several times more than the 
cost of the building Assam gives a depressing picture: A 

largo number of schools are without buildings of their own. The 
buildings of by far the larger number of schools which can boast 
buildings, of their own remain in chronic disrepair. Many 



feuildings are too small for tlie enrolment, many are ill-liglited and 
ill-ventilated Bombay on tbe other band writes of the success of 
Sir Pursliotamdas Tbakordas’ scheme, which was described in the 
last year’s report. ‘‘ The buildings are constructed by local agency 
according to the plan given. They are pucca buildings, airy and 
well-ventilated. Up to the end of the year under report 50 build- 
ings providing accommodation for 4,080 pupils were constructed at 
a total cost of Its. 2,19,250 of which Rs. 82,849 Avere contributed by 
the villagers and Rs. 1,86,901 by Sir Purshotamdas.” 

Schools for adults . — In the Punjab there has been a waning of 
enthusiasm for tliese s(*hools and in the course of the year a number 
were closed down. The reduction, hoAvever, is described as ‘‘ the 
cutting away of dead wood ” and actually as “ a form of progress 
since the totals of former years were swollen by ji umbers of pupils 
who did not earnestly attend to their studies ”. The Director says, 
AVith the scope thus contracted and brought within more man- 
ageable limits, inspectors report more solid progress than in the 
past, but it is still a complex problem to provide satisfactory teach- 
ing and inspection for these schools ”. In the Ujiited Provinces it 
is reported that the results of the experiment of establishing night 
schools in cities do not justify an extension of tlie system ”. But 
the schools ]n an aged by co-operative societies in fhe district are 
said to be more successful. In Benares a ]iiral reconstruction 
association ’’ Avas started to train teachers for Avork in night schoois 
for adults. In Bengal there were 1,506 night scliools Avith 84,987 
pupils. In the Bombay ]>residency there Avere 258 primary schools 
for adults Avith 8,867 students. In Bihar aiul Orissa the number of 
night schools fell from 789 AAutli 15,741 ])U2iils to 555 with 13,620, 
“ these schools having been generally selected for attention, Avhen 
retrenchment became necessary In the Central Provinces the 
district council of Seoni opened 48 night schools AAdiich Avere taught 
by day school teachers avIio received an allowance of Rs. 5 per 
mensem for the extra work. The enrolment in these schools Avas 
1,310. In !Nagpur eight night schools Avere opened for the benefit 
of millhaiids but Avere closed as they did not thriA^e “ partly for 
want of proper organization and partly on account of the general 
apathy of the labouring classes Avho prefer rest after the day’s hard 
labour ”. In Madras adult education classes Avere conducted 
through the agency of non-official and honorary AA^orkers at nine 
centres. These classes were in the nature ot an experiment and 
‘‘ the results so far attained justify continuance of the experiment.’' 
At the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, there Avas an adult school with 
an enrolment of 83 students. The activities of this school included 
music and singing, the reading of stories and current news from 
newspapers and journals, lantern lectures and entertainments, the 
object being to make the adult school a social centre. 

V. Education of Girls. 

Statistics . — The number of girls under instruction in recog- 
nised institutions rose from 1,899,890 to 2,032,388, of whom 
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775,732 were reading in boys’ schools. The number of recognised 
institutions for girls rose from 30,003 to 31,738 and their enrol- 
ment from 1,213,546 to 1,308,687, of whom 52,031 were boys. The 
total number of girls reading in both recognised and unrecognised 
institutions was 2,137,753 as against 1,996,445 in the previous 
year. The percentage of girls under instruction to total female 
population increased from 1*66 in 1927-28 to 1*78 in 1928-29. The 
figure is still far below that for boys, which is 7*89 per cent. 

'Wa&tage . — As the table below shows, there is much wastage and 
stagnation in tlie lower primary classes of girls’ schools. 


Number of girls in 'primary classes. 


Class. 

1927*28. 

1928-29. 

Wastage. 

1 





1,21 .^,^22 

1,317,675 


II 



. , 


313,813 

3.1,281 

904,541 

ni 


• 



1 169,184 

183,143 

130,629 

IV 

‘ 


• 

• 

85,522 

93,234 

. 75,95(» 




Total 


1,784,341 

1,905,233 

— 


The figures show that of 1*2 million girls in class 1 in the previous 
year, only 0*3 million proceeded to class II; of 314 thousand girls 
in class II, only 183 thousand reached class III; and of 169 thous- 
and girls in class III, only 93 thousand reached class TV, The 
figures show that a very large number of girls leave school before 
reaching class lY, i.e,, before they have acquired education of any* 
permanent value. 

Demand for girls' schools, — Every province reports a growing 
demand for additional girls’ schools and each year brings a change 
in the attitude of the public towards girls’ education. In the more 
advanced centres it is now recognised as a matter of first import- 
ance. Indeed it is no longer possible to speak of the apathy of the 
middle class population in the towns towards the education of girls 
and in all classes there is a growing sense of its value. As an 
example of progress the case of Assam may be mentioned : there 
has been an increase of 30 per cent, in the enrolment during the 
past two years. ‘ But there is no reason for complacency. An 
overwhelming majority of girls are still only in the infant classes. 
Persistence of old customs, especially child marriage and the seclu- 
sion of girls from an early age,, still hamper progress. But lack 
of money is at present the chief obstacle to progress. There are 
not sufficient funds to meet even the existing demand for more and 
better schools. Thus in Madras a conference of women officers drew 
up a programme of expansion but “ financial considerations will 
not admit of as rapid progress as was hoped ”. 

Buildings , — Amongst the more urgent needs for which money 
is required is the provision of suitable buildings in open spaces. 
In most large towns the nature of the buildings in which girls’^ 
schools are housed are in striking^ contrast to those for boys. The 
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following is a description of many district board schools for girls 
in one province. ‘‘ Most of the district board schools are lodged 
in kachcha, badly built, ill-ventilated little houses where it is impos- 
sible to stop for more than an hour or so, on account of the smell 
from the open drains. ... No steps are taken till the inspectress 
reports the matter and even then the reply to an enquiry as to 
what action has been taken is generally that the matter is receiv- 
ing the attention of the board.’’ It is not surprising that children 
do not stay at schools of this kind beyond the infant stage; it is 
surprising that they attend them at all. One inspectress in the 
Bombay presidency reports that boys’ schools still absorb what 
seems an undue proportion of the funds and there is little improve- 
ment in the accommodation piwided for girls’ schools ”. The 
report of the North-West Frontier Province says: “The most 
important need, at present, is the provision of better and more 
hygienic buildings with playgrounds. There are as yet few public 
or private bodies that fully recognise this and progress is hindered 
because money is either grudgingly given for this all-important 
object or is entirely withheld Apart from the obvious, but 
much neglected, duty of ensuring that girls Avork in hygienic condi- 
tions there is also the important consideration that when buildings 
are good more girls are attracted to schools and more rapid pro- 
gress is made. In the interests of expansion tliei'efore the im])rove- 
ment of buildings is essential. 

77/c cvrricAtlvDi . — In recent years subjects of special interest 
and value to girls have been obtaining a prominent place in the 
curriculum. Hygiene, cooking and needlework are growing in 
favour in girls’ schools in Bengal. “ Many se(‘ondary girls’ 
schools are now paying serious attention to the need for physical 
culture and organized games for their pupils.” There has been 
an appreciable improvement in the standard of needlework. The 
Lady Carmichael diploma examination in needlework is proving 
more and more successful every year and almost all the important 
schools in the Eastern Bengal divisions take part in it. A similar 
examination for the “ Lady Stephenson medals and diplomas 
has been started in Bihar and Orissa. In the Bombay presidency 
a lady who had been trained as a physical instructress in Denmark 
conducted courses for women teachers. “ Her suggestions and 
practical demonstrations and the enthusiasm she inspires have 
given drill and games a new value in training college and school 
life.” In Burma one of the best features of the curriculum is 
the emphasis laid on practice in domestic economy. “ The girls 
take it in turns to do the marketing, cooking, housekeeping, etc. 
and they get a practical training alongside the theoretical work of 
the class-rooms.” The Punjab report says that “ more attention 
is now being paid to hygiene and home crafts ” in secondary 
schools. But in the Bombay presidency, although girls are allowed 
to offer domestic science for matriculation purposes and the schools 
are encouraged by the Department to adopt the course, very few 
girls choose domestic science as a subject. Perhaps the most 
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pleasing report comes from the North-West Frontier Province. 
Specimens of the work of Hindu and Muslim girls were sent to 
England. Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl, Parliamentary Under 
Secretary to the Board of Education, who inspected the exhibits, 
said, ‘‘ I do not think I have ever seen anything approaching the 
finish of these specimens 

Inspection , — The need for good and independent inspection of 
schools has been emphasised by the Indian Statutory Commission. 

It is only through such inspection that Governments and Ministers 
can guard against large waste of money, which, if permitted, will 
quickly exhaust resources and cripple all endeavours to build up 
a good system. The Government cannot in this matter properly 
rely on any officers but its own. And even when the foundations 
of a good system have been finally established, government inspec- 
tion remains just as important on its constructive side and as a 
stimulus to fruitful development. Efficient educational inspection 
is just as essential as efficient railway inspection : safe and rapid 
advance on the right lines is not possible without it. And its 
maintenance involves no suggestion of distrust either of local bodies 
or of teachers or of slight to them.^’ Inspection is even of more 
importance for girls’ schools than for boys’ schools. Women 
teachers are very inexperienced and, not unnaturally, timid; and 
thus they need much encouragement and guidance from the inspect- 
ing stall. Usually the only contact which they have with the 
outer educational world is through the visit of the inspectress. 
Girls’ schools are widely scattered and if they are to be visited, as 
they should be, at least twice a year by the inspectress, the number 
of inspectresses must be increased. The need for more direction 
and control by Government over girls’ education in rural areas is 
illustrated by the following extract from the report of an inspec- 
tress in the United Provinces. ‘‘ The condition of the district 
board schools was worse than in the previous year, for many 
remained closed for want of a mistress. The only middle school 
belonging to a district board in the circle was without a head- 
mistress. Suitable mistresses applied but were not taken. With 
the exception of two mistresses in one district all the rest were 
uncertificated, most of whom know notation to 100 only. It is no 
wonder that out of sixty who appeared from these schools for the 
class IV examination, only one should have been successful.” An 
inspectress in the Bombay presidency writes in a similar strain ; 

In the eight districts visited by me, fully half of the total 
plumber of the district local girls’ schools have one teacher only, 
and this teacher often has to manage from 30 to 50 children, or 
even more, distributed usually between the infant class and stand- 
ards I to IV”. 

Girls in hoys’ schools . — In towns co-education is not favoured 
by parents. But in villages there is no strong feeling against ©o- 
eclucation. In the Central Provinces the system of awarding 
bonuses to school masters to encourage the attendance of girls in 
|boys’ schools is reported to be yielding satisfactory results. ¥iie 
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followiag figures show for the various provinces the number of 
girls reading in lK»y8’ primary schools. 


Province. 


Number of girls reading 
in boys’ primary 
schools. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces and Berar 
A^isam 

North-West Frontier Province 


318,644 

77,181 

70,572 

40,218 

3,978 

99,779 

47,594 

10,081 

21,000 

189 


Total (British India) 


705,213 


The total nninber of girls reading in girls’ primary schools was 
1,094,860; thus about 39 per cent, of the girls in primary schools 
are in boys’ schools. 


yi. PnOFES SIGNAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


(a) The Training of Teachers. 

Statistics . — The number of students under training on March 
31st 1929, was 32,751 as against 29,841 in the previous year. The 
details are given in the table below. 


Number of students under training. 



In Training Colleges. 

In Normal and Training 
Schools. 


1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

1929. 

Men ..... 

1,157 

1,236 

23,227 

25,677 

Women .... 

141 

166 

5,316 

6,779 

Total 

1,298 

1,401 

28,643 

31,350 
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The following figures indicate to what extent facilities for the 
training of teachers are adequate in the various provinces : — 


Teachers in frimary, middle and high schools. 


Province. 

To+al 

number 

of 

teachers. 

Number 

of 

trained 

teachers. 

Percentage 

of 

trained 

teachers. 

Annual 
output of 
t rained 
teachers. 

Madras .... 

114,416 

62,774 

54'9 

6,273 

Bombay .... 

41,763 

18,348 

43‘9 

1,107 

Bengal .... 

98, 30 

23,464 

23*9 

1,660 

United Provinces . 

51,003 

30,776 

60-3 

2,164 

Punjab .... 

35,657 

23,861 

66*9 

4,142 

Bunna , . . . 

15,740 

9,942 

63-2 

322 

Bihar and Orissa . 

40,937 

19,793 

42*2 

1,763 

Central Provinces . . . 

16,254 

8,785 

54*0 

773 

Assam ..... 

9,706 

3,568 

36-8 

178 

North-West Frontier Province . 

2,639 

1,449 

54-9 

166 

Coorg .... 

351 

261 

74-4 

13 

Deliii . ... 

1,234 

849 

68 ‘8 

44 

Ajmer-Merwara 

722 

329 

45*6 

56 

Baluchistan .... 

300 

210 

70*0 

13 

Bangalore .... 

704 

482 

68*5 

43 

Other administered areas 

912 

271 

29*7 

130 

Total (British India) 

436,468 

205,102 

47-0 

18,847 


The table shows that the position as regards trained teachers 
is satisfactory in the United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, Coorg, 
Delhi and Bangalore, where at least 00 per cent, of the staffs are 
trained. In other provinces, the position is less satisfactory, espe- 
cially in Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Ajmer- 
Merwara, where the proportion of trained te’acliers is below the 
general average for India. It is particularly bad in Bengal in 
which the number of trained teachers is less than 25 per cent, of 
the total staff employed. The output of teacheis annually requir- 
ed to replace casualties (due to death, retirement, etc.) may be 
estimated at four per cent. The figures in the last column of the 
table show that in Bombay, Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, 
Assam, Coorg and Delhi, the output of trained teachers is not 
sufficient to replace wastage of the existing staff and leaves no 
margin to meet the demands of new schools. 

Teachers for anglo-vernacular hoys^ schools . — A summer school* 
of geography was conducted at the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, in 
the Madras presidency. The Secondary Training College, Bombay, 
has undertaken the preparation of educational pamphlets for 
teachers. Two have been published and two more are in the hands 
of the publishers. The college plaj^ed an important part in the 
Bombay Presidency Secondary Teachers Conference. The staff 
contributed papers of considerable merit and gave demonstrations 
of modern methods of teaching.” Staff and students also pre- 
pared an exhibition of educational material which, if now showy, 
was of great educational value The two Bengal training col* 
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leges continue to do good work. At the David Hare Training^ 
College, Calcutta, college work was supplemented hy visits to 
important institutions sucli as the Medical College, the Indian 
Museum, the Mint and the Bengal Engineering College and includ- 
ed, outside the prescribed curriculum, lectures on the League of 
Nations, hygiene and sanitation, new educational experiments in 
India and the educational treatment of backward children. At 
the Dacca Training College, researches were conducted in tlie teach- 
ing of English speech, based on a previously acquired vocabulary, 
and the staff and students contributed six papers to the Indian 
Science Congress. In the United Provinces^ physical training 
was made compulsory for all students at the Training College, 
Allahabad, and 25 students took a three months’ specialist course 
to enable tliein to ({ualify as teachers of physical training. The 
improved piospects of the teaching profession are attracting a 
superior class of graduate to this college. ‘ Eefresher ’ courses were 
conducted for teachers of physics and drawing. At the Training 
College of the Benares Hindu University all students were trained' 
in the elements of drawing and sketching and the majority of them 
took a course of music. Special attention was given to the teach- 
ing of Hindi and Sanskrit according to modern methods. The 
Training College of the Aligarh Muslim University strengthened 
the staff and wisely barred students from combining study for the 
B. T, degree with study for the M.A. or LL.B. degi'ee. The most 
important developments at the Training Colleges at Lucknow and 
Agra, were improvement^^ in the system of physical training, conse- 
quent on the ai)pointment at the colleges of specialists who had 
been trained at ihe Dunfermline school of physical training. In 
the Punjab the supply of trained anglo-vernaciilar teahers now 
exceeds the demand as very few anglo-vernacular schools are 
being opened eithei by local bodies or by private agency The 
Principal of the (Central Training College, Lahore, says that many 
students who enter the teaching profession have taken a most un- 
suitable combination of subjects for their Arts degree. A similar 
con^laint is made by the Principal of the Patna Training College 
in Bihar and Orissa. In Burma the work of training teachers for 
anglo-vernacular schools will be taken over by the university in 
1931 when the buildings, which are estimated to cost Es. 13 
lakhs, are ready. vSpecial features at the Spence Training College, 
Central Provinces, were classes in manual training and physical 
training. The course in physical training consists of two parts, 
physical activities and health education. The former includes 
training in marching, calisthenics, athletics and games and the 
latter includes lectures in hygiene, physiology, anatomy, first aid 
and sanitation. It has not been possible, on account of lack of 
funds, to take any steps towards the formation of a training col- 
lege in Assam. The North-West Frontier Province is dependent 
on the Punjab for trained anglo-vernacular teachers. 

Teachers for vernacular boys’ schools. — The number of teachers 
under training in Madras is much larger than in any other pro- 
vinces and increased by 1,447 to 8,737 during the year. In 
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Bengal the majority of primaiy school teachers are trained in gurU’- 
training schools. Some improvement has been made by the aboli- 
tion of some old ^wrw-training schools and the establishment of 
larger schools of a better type, but the training is of a low standard 
:as the teachers at present admitted to these schools are ‘‘ men of 
very inferior qualifications ’’ and the primary schools attached 
to ^i/nz-training schools, where practice of teaching is carried on, 
are not generally well attended In the Bombay presidency 
Government have adopted a policy of restricting admissions to 
training institutions. ‘‘ The main problem of primary education 
is an e(‘onomic one, how to secure the greatest amount of literacy 
with the funds available, and it has been found necessary to keep 
down expenses by restricting the number of pupils admitted to 
training institutions.’’ There is room for improvement in the 
selection of vstiidents made by local authoities as it is found that 
many of the students sent up for training by these bodies are quite 
raw and do not therefore much profit by the instruction imparted 
to them in training institutions ”. Special attention is paid to 
instruction in the best methods of managing one-teacher schools, 
of whicli there are a large number. In the IJiiitcd Provinces the 
two years’ course at the normal schools leading to the vernacular 
teachers’ certificate examination has been split iiito two self-con- 
tained courses, each of one year, leading to the primary teachers’ 
and vernacular teachers’ certificate examination respectively. The 
change was effected in order to avoid duplication of training for 
teachers who joined the normal school after having passed the 
primary teacdiers’ certificate examination. Some normal schools 
have done good work in iinproving the methods of teaching infants. 
‘Six government central training schools, which were described in 
last year’s report, were opened during the year and district board 
training schools have been improved by the appointment of a 
* master of method ’ who is in charge of the whole institution, 
including the practising school and is particularly res})onsible for 
■the instruction of the pupil teacdiers. But training schools main- 
tained by local boards are not efficient institutions and the Director 
thinks that it is desirable to combine the more efficient of these 
schools and thus establish central training schools in every dis- 
trict ”. In the training institutions of the Punjab it is reported 
that the happy mean is being reached between the narrowmess 
of the training which was given in the olden days and the some- 
what riotous dihusion of effort in the training of recent times 
Great im])rovement has been made in the libraries and in the use 
made of them. An important innovation in the organization of 
training institutions has been the introduction of the assignment 
system ” on the lines of the well-known Dalton plan. It is said 
that wherever entrusted to capable hands it has achieved satis- 
factory results ”. In the Central Provinces the system of training 
in normal schools was reviewed by a committee which recommend- 
ed changes with a view to concentration on the subjects which the 
students of the normal schools will teach in primary schools and 
improvement in practice of teaching. In Bihar and Orissa Gov- 
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ernmeut have been nnable, on account of lack of funds, to give effect 
to a scheme for the reorganization of training schools. The quality 
of candidates for training tends to fall as ‘‘ many local bodies can 
no longer afford to pay trained teachers at the rates prescribed by 
Government The Director says, ‘‘ In the case of the elemen- 
tary training schools there is no fee income, the schools are admit- 
tedly inefficient, a scheme for their improvement is ready; only 
the want of money stands in the way The provision for the- 
training of vernacular teachers in Burma is deficient and the schools 
have to rely largely on Christian missions for trained teachers. 
Proposals for eslablisliiiig two government normal schools were 
dropped for lack of funds. The course of training for vernacular 
teachers in the North-West Frontier Province lasts for only one 
year. The Director says that until a two-year coui’se can be sub- 
stituted for the present one-year course it is impossible to hope 
for such improvement as is desirable But at present it taxes- 
all the resources of the Department to provide a sufficient number 
of recruits for even a one-year course. 

Teachers for girls' schools , — Of all educational objects on which 
money could be spent none is so deserving as the provision of ade- 
quate facilities for the training of teachers for girls' schools. Pro- 
jects are ready but the funds are not forthcoming. Both in 
Bengal and in the Punjab there is a need for a training college 
for women. In the Pnited Provinces, where there is a great need 
for trained women teadiers, a number of candidates had to be 
refused admission to the normal schools. At least two more 
normal schools are I’equired but there are no pros})ects that funds 
for the purpose will be available. Candidates seeking admis- 
sion to the training schools (invstitutions of lower grade than nprmal 
schools) had to be turned away as there was not sufficient accom- 
modation. The North-West Frontier Province report draws atten- 
tion to the changes that have taken place since 1920. In that year 
‘‘ there was no question of opening a senior vernacular c^lass as no 
candidates could be found A good senior vernacular class ’’ 
has now been opened and the supply of candidates for the future 
seems assured ", The aims of a training school for women are 
set forth by the Inspectress in the following words: — 

The training school does not aim at producing the type of 
teacher who, when armed with a departmental certifi- 
cate, will think that she has reached the summit of 
human knowledge and will do the minimum amount of 
work on the maximum amount of pay. Neither does 
it aim at turning out fine ladies who will think house- 
hold work beneath them. It aims rather at turning out 
women who will be really useful members of society 
and will grace any sphere they may be called upon to 
occupy, who will be imbued with ideals of honesty, 
self-sacrifice and devotion to duty and who will realise 
the dignity, responsibility and nobility of their pro- 
fession/’ 
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(6) Other 'professioml and technical institutions. 

The majority of these institutions are not under the control of 
provincial departments of education and are therefore not describ- 
ed in provincial educational reports. The following table shows in 
summary form the number of such institutions and of students 
:att ending them : — 


Type of Institution. 

1928. 

1929. 

Institutioos. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Law colleges and schools 

16 

7,732 

16 

7,672 

Medical oolloges and schools 

42 

9,168 

4L 

9,693 

Engineeiing colleges and schools 

18 

4,2 

17 

4,169 

Agricultural colleges and schools 

21 

1,528 

23 

1,604 

‘Commercial colleges and schools 

160 

9,160 

156 

8,676 

Forest colleges 

2 

138 

2 

107 

Veterinary colleges 

3 

378 

3 

428 

Techn cal and Industrial schools 

473 

26,141 

492 

27,266 

Schools of Alt 

11 

4,094 

12 

2,331 

Total (British India) 

746 

60,612 

762 

61,836 


VII. Education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 


Statistics . — The following table gives the figures for European 
: schools in India; — 



Number of 
schools. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Total 

expenditure. 

For boys 

174 

25,819 

Rs. 

43,11,223 

For girls 

249 

30,079 

40,89,418 

* Total 

423 

65,918 

1,58,89,995* 


* Inclusive of Rs. 74,89,354 spent on inspection, buildings and miscel- 
laneous items. 


There were 3,303 girls reading in boys’ schools and G,559 boys 
in girls’ schools. Of the 55,918 scholars, 11,224, or nearly 20 per 
cent, were non-Europeans. The total number of European and 
Anglo-Indian scholars in all kinds of institutions, for both Euro- 
peans and Indians, was 48,686, i.e., about 18‘8 per cent, of the 
population. They were distributed as follows: — 


In Arts colleges — 

For males 382 

For females 168 

In secondary and primary schools — 

For males 23,560 

For females 22,780 

111 xirofessional colleges — 

For males 140 

For females 113 

In special schools — 

For males 740 

For females 803 


Total . 48,686 
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The toll owing figures show the percentage of cost of European 
-education borne by public funds, fees and other private funds 
respectively. 


Percentage of cost of European bouoatioh 

BORNE BY 


Province. 

■ 

Public funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

private funds. 

Madras . . ... 

34*9 

26-3 


Bombay 

34*7 

41-7 


Bengal 

25-9 

42-4 


United Pro\inces .... 

38-2 

34-7 

271 

Punjab . . . . 

53*8 

24*2 


Burma 

28-4 j 

48-2 


Bihar and Orissa 

.36T i 

39-6 


Central Provinces . , ... 

24*9 

37-8 


AB«iam ...... 

20-0 

65-6 


North-West Fi on tier Province . 

37*7 

02-3 


Total — B ritish India 

mm 

380 

29*1 


During the year some important changes were made in the 
courses of study. In the United Provinces the curriculum for 
European schools was overhauled and a new schedule of studies 
was prescribed by the Education Depaitment. Tlie main object of 
the revision of the courses wus to ensure that no important element 
should be left out from the scheme of school studies in any school. 
The obligatory subjects will include the history of India and 
civics. The Inspector says, It will now be possible to adopt from 
the alternatives set for the school certificate examination a scheme 
of study that wdll be well-suited to the needs of the children read- 
ing in these schools, a scheme that will be in hannony with their 
surroundings The revision thus meets the criticism sometimes 
made that the Cambridge examinations impose on European schools 
a system of education which is uii suited to the circumstances of 
the domiciled community. In Madras also the syllabuses of studies 
for European schools have been revised and in Bengal a new code 
of regulations for European schools came into force on the 1st 
January 1929. In the Bombay presidency a conference of the 
heads of European girls’ schools was held. At this conference, over 
which the Inspector presided, important questions regarding the 
curriculum of girls’ schools were discussed. Changes have taken 
place also in examinations. The United Provinces have abolish- 
ed the Cambridge Preliminary examination as its influence on the 
work of the schools was considered to be harmful. But the Cam- 
bridge Junior and School Certificate examinations are still retained 
in the United Provinces. In the Central Provinces the Cambridge 
School Certificate examination has taken the place of a depart- 
mental high school examination. In the Punjab the schools have 
obtained relief from a multiplicity of external examinations by the 
abolition of the Cambridge Junior examination and the depart- 
mental high school examination. The final school examination in 
-the Punjab is now the Cambridge School Certificate examination. 
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It is encouraging to find that in some provinces boys from European? 
schools are passing examinations which admit them to the degree- 
courses of Indian universities. In Calcutta three schools prepare 
l3oys for the Intermediate examination of the Calcutta University. 
Of the eighteen boys sent up during the year by these schools 
seventeen passed. In the United Provinces there are four, and in 
the Punjab three, schools teaching up to the intermediate standard. 
In all provinces the number of Indians who read in European 
schools is increasing. The relations subsisting between Anglo- 
Indian and Indian boys are usually excellent. The Punjab report 
says, “It is pleasant to record that most of the Indian boys take* 
an active part in the general activities of the schools and that there 
is a real spirit of comradeship between them and their Anglo- 
Indian comrades. Indeed in one of the larger schools an Indian 
boy was captain of the hockey team and also a prefect, while one 
of the best middle weight boxers in the Punjab schools was an Indian 
boy An interesting feature of the European school system in 
Bengal is the extent to which vocational training is given in the 
schools. Of the 64 institutions for general education, 22 had 
technical or vocational classes attached to them. These included 
courses in commerce, agriculture, and telegraphy for boys and 
courses in domestic science, dress-making, needle-work, cookery 
and nursing for girls. 

VIII. Education of Muhammadans. 


Statistics . — The number of Muhammadan scholars in various 
institutions during 1928 and 1929 was as follows: — 



Number of Muhammadan scholars on March 31st. 

Institutions. 


1928. 


1929. 


Males. 

Females. 1 Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Arts colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Professional colleges . 

Secondary and pri- 
mary schools. 

Special schools 

UnrecogniBed institu- 
tions. 

Total 

8,448 

2,344 

2,166,798 

166,771 

168,281 

36 

9 

439,846 

1,325 

76,736 

8,483 

2.353 

2,616.644 

158,096 

235,016 

8,699 

2,419 

2,261,528 

147,780 

162,921 

46 

9 

469,645 

1,603 

70,619 

1 

8,746 

2,428 

2,721,178 

149,383 

233,440 

2,602,642 

507,960 

3,010,692 

2,673,347 

i 541,822 

3,116,169 

Percentage of popula- 
tion. 1 

8-0 

1-8 

6-0 

8‘3 

1*9 

6-2 


There was a fall of about 9,000 Muhammadan scholars reading 
in special schools which may be ascribed mainly to the closure of 
inefficient schools for adults in the Punjab. The prolment in un- 
recognised institutions also decreased slightly during the year but 
no reliance can be placed on the returns of these ephemeral institu- 
tions. The percentage of Muhammadan scholars to population 
increased by 0*2 to 5*2 as against an increase of 0*16 (from 
4*76 to 4*92) in the case of pupils of all communities taken together. 
Judged by these statistics Muhammadan education seems to have 
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progressed at a satisfactory pace. But a closer examination of the 
figures will show that the Muhammadan community cannot derive 
much satisfaction from them. Out of a total of 3,116,169 Muham- 
madan pupils in all types of institutions on March 31, 1929, there 
were 2,015,968 in classes I and II of primary and secondary schools, 
i.e., in infant classes. A considerable number of the infants were 
in madrasahs, maktabs, mulla and Koran schools, which are 
extremely inefficient institutions, and there were 233,440 in un- 
recognised institutions, of which the great majority are imparting 
secular education of a very poor quality. 

In order to estimate the real educational progress of the com- 
munity we should include in the category of pupils ” only those 
who are receiving education in classes above class II in recognised 
institutions. The following table gives the facts: — 


Province. 

Pbrcentaoe of males. 

Percentage op females. 

Muham- 
madan popu- 
lation of 
total popu- 
lation. 

Muham- 
madan 
pupils* of 
total 
pupils.* 

Muham- 
madan popu- 
lation ot 
total popu- 
lation. 

Muham- 
madan 
pupils* of 
total 
pupils*. 

Madras 



6*7 

8*3 

6-7 

81 

Bombay . 



20-8 

14*4 

18*t> 

11*2 

Bengal . 



63*7 

32*4 

64-4 

30-6 

United Provinces 


• • 

14*2 

15*9 

14*3 

7*7 

Punjab 



64-8 

42-7 

66*0 

24-0 

Burma 



4*7 

5-7 

2-9 

2*4 

Bibar and Orissa 



10*8 

9*3 

10*9 

12*6 

Central Provinces 



4*2 

90 

3-9 

5*9 

Assam • • 



29*1 

17-8 

28*8 

7-8 

British Ihdia 

24-6 

19*7 

23*6 

12*7 


* Pupils in classes above class II of recognised institutions for general 
education. 


The table is instructive. It shows that in all provinces in 
which Muhammadans constitute more than 15 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, the ratio of Muhammadan pupils to total pupils, both male 
and female, is considerably below their ratio to the population. 
The position is especially unsatisfactory in Bengal, the Punjab 
and Assam. In provinces in which the Muhammadans are le«s 
than 15 per cent, of the population, the position is much bettei.. 
But the figures, taken as a whole, show that the Muhammadan 
community has not made satisfactory progress in education. The 
chief cause of the educational backwardness of Muhammadan 
education is the reluctance of the members of the community to 
avail themselves of the public undenominational system of educa- 
tion. The Hptog Committee has shown how the Muhammadan 
pupils of special schools are very seriously handicapped in climbing 
the educational ladder not only by the inefficiency of most of these- 
institutions but also because, having begun their education in 
institutions which stand outside the ordinary organization of 
schools, it is not easy for them to take their place later in the 
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ordikai^ sctools and colleges. Tke Coxamittee sadd tkat tke^r h$d 
no doiiot tkat it waa kotk m tk# pukUc interest and in tk# interest 
of ike Mnkammadan community that the segi^egate Miikammadan 
institutions skould be replaced by a system under wkick Mukain^* 
madan pupils in all stages will take tkeir place in ordinary sckeols 
side by sme witk tke pupils of other communjitieB. In- tke past 
the specia<l institutions ka-v)^ undoubtedly brougkt Mukam^adan 
pupils under some form of instruction more extensively and quickly 
than would have been tke case kad tke only facilities been tk^se 
afforded by the publicly managed schools. But these institu- 
tions have done hut little to raise tke general standard of education 
among Mukammaidans to that of other communities In Bengal, 
where the Muhammadan population is 54 per cent, of tke total 
population, there were only 17,759 MukaBamadan pupiks in tke 
hi^ stage of secondary education ae against 94,451 Hindu pupils. 
The disproportion in numbers prompted tke Inspector of Schools, 
Chittagong, (whe is himself a Muhammadan) to say, with refer- 
ence particularly to madrasahs of the old type : ‘‘ These institu- 

tions are cropping up everywhere choking all the secular and reform- 
ed institutions. It is time that something was done to prevent this 
deplorable waste of energy of an already backward community.” 
A Muhammadan inspector in the Bombay presidency writes in a 
simi'kr strain: ‘‘ Those madrasahs that receive grant-in-aid from 
provincial and other funds, though they include the teaching of 
ITrdu and other subjects in their curriculum, practically pay no 
attention to the teaching of these subjects .... The rudimen- 
tary smattering gained at the maktahs is forgotten almost as soon 
as the children leave school. This means that almost all children 
studying in the maktahs quiokly relapse into illiteracy.” 

IX. Education of the Depressed classes. 

Statdstixss . — The nuniher of depressed' class pupils under instruc- 
tion in the seven major provinces, for which figures are available, 
was as follows : — 

I Numbbb of pupils on March SIsp. 

Piovituce. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces' . 

Puniab 

Bibax and Orissa 
Centwd Pitovihoes and Berar 

XoTAli 

In spite oi tie (decrease of nearly 3,000* scMoIm^s iA' !^ombay and* 
Bihar and Orissa, the number of depressed' olass pupife as a wholb 
increased bjr 9*2 per cent., the correspondiikg figui^ ior pupilh of 
all communities taken together being only 3*5 per cent. The rate 


l'92S. 

192 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

292,540 

324^862 

+3i;622 

61,760 

61,048 

—702 

367,910 

406,643 

+37,783 

104,181 

119,152 

+ 14,971 

26,731 

28,071' 

+ 1,340 

25,608 

2.3,662 

—2,046 

40,848 : 

43,487 

+2,639 

919,668 

1,005,126 

J 

+86,667 
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o| Aotwitlis,taiidiAg all obstaioles, hm thus been comidiir- 

%bla. The pearcentage of pupale to the total depressed class popA*- 
latipA has increased to 8' 5 (by 0*5 per oeat.) as against 4*9 m the 
case of all pupils. The considerable fall in the numlber of scholars 
in !]^ib#>r and* Orissa is said to be duie to the closure^ owing to lack 
of funds, of weak schools, to floods and epidemics and to the amal- 
gamation of certain schools. 

Far more encouraging* than these hguree is the fact, to which 
seyerai provincial reports make pointed reference, that the pre- 
judices which have for centuries worked to the cb^iment of low 
caste people are disappearing. The United Provinces report says 
that almost all inspectors report the breakdown of prejudice against 
the depressed classes. One inspector writes, The attendance of 
the depressed classes is falling in the sorcalled depressed class 
schools but the fact is not regrettable as their number is increasing 
in the ordinary schools Another inspector remarks that this 
increase shows that caste prejudices are gradually declining 
A number of students belonging to the depressed classes have been 
trained as teachers in the United Provinces and as such will greatly 
help in the uplift of the community. In the Punjab it is the policy 
of Government to encourage the depressed classes in the ordinary 
schools rather than to institute separate schools for them. This 
policy is in the best interests of these classes, as special schools for 
them tend to crystallize disabilities which are now tending to dis- 
appear, and is meeting with success. One inspector writes, 
Except in large towns where special schools for the low castes 
are provided, the boys of the depressed classes attend the ordinary 
schools where they leceive exactly the same treatment as the caste 
boys. In the beginning, no doubt, the high caste boys feel a little 
reluctant to mix with the low caste boys, but the teachers’ equal 
treatment gradually breakvS down their prejiidices, and they begin 
to play and mix with them as freely as if the low caste children 
were their own kith and kin. In villages, this shyness on the part 
of the caste children wears ofp very quickly but in the towns it takes 
a longer time to disappear Another inspector says that gene- 
rally speaking the depressed classes are now showing a very keen 
interest in theii* educational advance; and the future is full of pro- 
mise Almost equally encouraging is the report from the 
Bombay presidency. In the central division and southern divi- 
sion the old prejudices are said to be gradually dying out and a 
marked improvement in the attitude of the public in general 
towards these classes is reportedv. In the Bombay division; there 
have been, a few 'cases in which proper seating accommodation was 
not provided and, in the northern, division* old-fasbioned*. prejudices 
led; to trouble of a similar nature in a few casee^ But the piobleiii 
o| uirtouchability is being tackled with tact and firmnesfl*” In 
this advance in recent years has. been' marked « Siufing 
tjie.year 122 schools. held in agrahammBt chmadig^ etc., from which 
th#. depressed class children were exolvdedi wene* removed to* j^aces 
accessible to* Of 17„626. sohoole under pghlk meemgemeiit 

in, the Kadrae presidency 15,744 are accessible’ to^ the childf««ii> of 
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depressed classes and in 7,023 the children of the depressed classes 
are admitted freely. On the other hand in the Central Provinces 
prejudices persist. In the Berar Circle “ the depressed class com- 
munities complain that they find it difficult to secure admission in 
anglo-vernacmar schools of all types on merit alone The Gov- 
ernment of the Central Provinces are making a comprehensive 
examination of the problem. They placed an officer of the Indian 
Educational Service on special duty to study the whole question of 
the education of the depressed classes and to make recommendations. 
He toured extensively and got into touch with leaders of the com- 
munity. In the Punjab also the Government placed a senior officer 
on special duty “ to examine the present position and to make re- 
commendations for future improvement The reports of these 
officers belong to next year’s review, in which they will be dis- 
cussed. 


X. Miscellaneous. 

Education in legislative bodies . — All provincial legislative 
councils have shown a keen interest in educational affairs. In the 
Bengal Legislative Council a Bill making some important amend- 
ments to the Dacca University Act was passed. By the new Bill 
the Academic Council was made a purely advisory body, all exe- 
cutive functions being centred in the Executive Council, and the 
University was enabled to recognise teaching given in the Train- 
ing College and College of Engineering. A non-official member’s 
Bill, designed to increase the elective element on the Senate of the 
Calcutta University, was introduced but consideration was post- 
poned in view of the fact that Government proposed to bring 
forward their own Bill. A Bengal (Rural) Primary Education 
Bill was introduced and referred to a select committee. The in- 
creasing interest of members in .girls’ education was reflected in a 
resolution, which was passed, recommending to Government ‘‘ that 
steps be taken at once for the expansion and development of 
female education by establishing one high English school (for girls) 
at the headquarters of each district The Madras Council gave 
a considerable amount of attention to university legislation and 
about 200 questions were asked, mainly relating to admission of 
students to educational institutions, appointments of members of 
various communities to the educational service, courses of study, 
grants-in-aid and physical education. The Bihar and Orissa 
Council recommended that Government should take steps to equip 
the Ravenshaw College for post-graduate teaching in all Arts sub- 
jects and for Honours teaching in Science and that they should 
make annual grants to district boards for the opening of libraries 
in important villages. Both resolutions were withdrawn, as Gov- 
ernment were taking action along the lines recommended. In the 
budget debate there was a motion for the reduction in the number 
of divisional inspectors but Government were able to show that 
the work of the Education Department had considerably increased 
during the last few years and the motion was withdrawn. In the 
United Provinces two resolutions were adopted. One asked that 
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^elections to university bodies should be made by means of the 
single transferaible vote in order to safeguard the interests of 
minorities ; the second recommended the provision of special facili- 
ties for the education of the depressed classes. Other matters dis- 
cussed, during the budget debate, were the expansion of girls' 
education and the need for economy in university education. In 
the Punjab important debates were held on a variety of topics, 
including the intensive development of compulsory education, the 
education of girls, special educational facilities for the children of 
agriculturists, the location of intermediate colleges and the intro- 
duction of military training in colleges. In the central legisla- 
ture, the Legislative Assembly adopted a resolution recommending 
the expansion of facilities for the education of girls and women in 
the territories administered by the Government of India. In the 
oourse of the debate on this resolution, it was pointed out that the 
Government had already decided to appoint a committee, consist- 
ing of educational experts and representatives of the Assembly, 
to investigate the problems of primary education for boys and girls 
and of the education of untouchables in these areas. The Com- 
mittee was appointed after the close of the year under review. 

Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. — These movements are making 
progress in all provinces. In Bengal there were 53 local associa- 
tions. Government distributed a sum of Es. 4,000 amongst schools 
for equipment and camp expenses. In Madras there were GOO 
units with a total strength of 13,000 scouts of all ranks. Side 
hy side with the increase in numbers efficiency has also increased 
as is evidenced by the large number of proficiency badges won 
during the year by the various units at the rallies and competitions 
conducted by the difierent associations all over the province." 
The movement has not only taken deep root in the secondary 
schools but has also spread to the villages. The districts are 
reported to be self-supporting as regards finance ; parents and the 
public have contributed largely. The Girl Guides Association has 
at the request of the Madras Corporation introduced guiding into 
their schools. This meant thirty new companies and the 
first step that was taken was the institution of a training class for 
teachers." The Bombay Government gives a grant of Es. 40,000 
per annum to the Boy Scouts Association. The number of scouts 
of all ranks in the presidency now exceeds 28,000. The number 
of local associations increased by 11 to 138 and a special feature 
of the year was the formation of local associations in rural areas. 
The Seva Samiti and Baden-Poweli Associations in the United 
Provinces have well maintained their progress and have now, 
between them, a total enrolment of about 24,000 scouts. The 
special feature of both associations during the year was the number 
of successful training camps. Government give each association 
a recurring grant of Es. 12,000 per annum. The Girl Guides 
Association is extending its work, with the help of a grant of 
Es. 5,000 per annum from Government. It greatly benefited from 
the services of a trainer from England who worked with the Asso- 
ciation for part of the year. Inspectors in the Punjab write 
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hopefttlly of the efforts whicll have been made to encourage in the 
ficotrts a spirit of service and of self-help. The Director eavs that 
it ivonld oe difflenlt to orrerestimate the valuable and nealthy 
influence which the boy scout movement is exercising on the lives 
of the boys of the province. In the Central Provinces the Bov 
Scouts Association records a year of remarkable activity; the enrof- 
ment of scouts of all ranks increased by 6,731 from 13,428 to 20,159. 
The Director, Writing of the social work done fey the sconts, says,. 
** Scouts have been particularly useful in guarding bridges where 
dense masses of people have been crossing, in acting as life-saving 

f uards on the gnats, in looking after lost children, in rendering 
rst-aid, in helping the police with heavy traffic, etc.”. The 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa j writes of the 
movement with restraint. He says, ‘‘ The boy scout movement 
continues to spread. One report, however, speaks of sacrificing 
quality to quantity and another of troops maintained only for 
spectacular purposes. It is undoubtedly difficult to keep the true 
scout spirit alive, though in many cases social service is being per- 
formed by individual troops ”. These words contain a warning 
which might be applied more widely, as there is a tendency in 
other provinces also to emphasize work of a kind which attracts 
public notice to the neglect of activities which require thorough 
training. For this reason 8(;outs in Burma have pursued a policy 
of concentration, aiming rather at quality than quantity. There 
are now 125 troops with about 3,20u scouts, over a thousand less 
than last year. The Secretary of the Association says, ‘‘ There 
would he little difficulty iu increasing numbers very considerably 
but unless troops are efficiently run they discredit the movement 
The work of the .girl guides also “ centred on the better training 
and efficiency of existing companies and flocks rather than on the 
establishment of new ones The number of guiders more than 
doubled during the year feut still ‘‘ the crying need was for trained 
and experienced guiders and some companies had to close down 
owing to the departure of the guider In Assam, the number of 
scouts of all ranks rose from 2,978 to 3,414 and “ the girl guides 
and blue birds of Sylhet are gradually securing the appreciation 
of Indian ladies of the town ”. In the North-West Frontier 
Province the Education Department has been able to enlist the 
co-operatioti of many gentlemen, official and non-official, in the 
movement, with the result that the province has a hoy scouts asso- 
ciation with cottsidetable public favour and support behind it. 
Tangible evidence of this support was given when an appeal was 
made for subscriptions towards the expenses of the contingent of 
Frontier boy scouts who were sent to the International Jamboree 
at Birkenhead. A sum of Bs. 25,095 was raisod for this purpose. 
This was a remarkable achievement for the smallest of the 
provinces. 

The boy scout movement has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces in creating amongst boys an active sense of 
good discipline. But respect for the authority of the teacher has 
not a strong hold on the student community and they are easily 
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consequence of which a certain number of students have from time 
to time absented themselves from lectures In Assam there is 
much room for improvement. Students and school boys seem 
to regard themselves, and are treated by those who ought to know 
better, as serious politicians. They are given an exaggerated and 
false idea of their own importance, and regard themselves as seri- 
ously as if they were responsible citizens, earning their own living, 
contributing to the finances of the State and entitled to a say in 
its Giovernment. The result is evident in the manners of a very 
larTC number of college students and schools boys. They have 
litwe or no respect for position or age, resent any enforcement of 
discipline and flout authority whether that of their parents or that 
of their teachers.” 

The Chiefs^ Col lieges . — The following was the enrolment at 
these colleges during the year : — 


Mayo, College, Ajmer 

101 

Aitchison College, Lahore . 

106 

Daly College, Indore . 

75 

Bajkumar College, Rajkot 

39 

RajkimiaF College, Raipnr 

50 


The number of candidates who appeared for the final diploma 
examination, conducted by the Government of India, was 33 of 
whom 21 passed. 

The Mayo College, Ajmer, did particularly well in the diploma 
examination, passing ten out of twelve presented and securing the 
first three places. The Aitchison College, Lahore, had a successful 
year. The Principal aims at a high standard of work but is ham- 
pered by the fact that the Indian stafi of the c.ollege are inade- 
quately paid. A new science building has been completed and 
equipped at the Daly College, Indore. The college maintained its 
reputation for vigorous life, both in the class-rooms and on the 
playing fields. The Pajkiimar College, Pajkot, has a small enrol- 
ment and therefore the boys receive more individual attention than 
at the other colleges. The Princes and Chiefs of Kathiawar express 
their interest in the college by financial support and consequently 
it is in a sound condition. The Pajkumar College, Paipur, has 
introduced an interesting experiment in school discipline, of which 
the object is to make senior boys feel that they are not being kept 
in leading strings but are expected and trusted to look after them- 
selves to an appreciable extent ”. But there are defects in the 
colleges. In some of them separate dining arrangements are made 
for the students, who thus do not obtain the full benefit of a resi- 
dential school education. In some boarding houses boys^ differing 
greatly in age live together and it is common to find a great differ- 
ence in age between the youngest and the eldest boy in a class. In 
some colleges the students are permitted to have private servants, 
a privilege which is bad for discipline. 
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Education of defectives , — The following table shows the num- 
ber of institutions for the education of defectives in India and their 
enrolment : — 


Province. 

Number of schools 

Number of pupils. 

For deaf- 
mutes. 

For the 
blind. 

Deaf- 

mutes. 

Blind. 

Total. 

Madras .... 

2 

4* 

156 

122 

278 

Bombay .... 

4 

3 

167 

12i 

282 

Bengal .... 

6 

1 

205 

77 

282 

Punjabf .... 


1 

— 

29 

20 

Burma .... 

— 

2 

— 

44 

44 

Bihar and Orissa 

— 

2 


53 

53 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 


21 

— 

21 

Total (British India) 

13 

13 

539 

450 

989 


* One of these schools is a combined institution for the blind and for 
deaf-mutes, 

t There is also in the Punjab an aided school for defectives which had an 
enrolment of 36 pupils. 

In the school for the blind at Palamoottah in the Madras Presi- 
dency an attempt is being made to transliterate books for general 
reading into Braille. Other institutions for defectives which 
deserve mention are the Children’s House at Kurseong, Bengal, 
with 19 pupils; the Leper School at Bapatla, Madras Presidency, 
with 12 pupils ; and the Leper Asylum at Purulia, Bihar and 
Orissa, with 177 pupils. 


A. H. MACKENZIE. 
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Gweral Sunmary of Educatioml LutitudMit and Scholarif 






Percentage of Scholars to population. 





Eecognised Institutions. 

All Institutions. 





1929. 

1928. 

1929. 

1928. 

Area in square miles . 

Population •• 

Males .... 

1,091,335 







127,042,468 

Males . 



7-29 

7-89 

7*70 

Females 1 . . . 

120,285,483 

Females 


1-69 

1-58 

1-78 

166 

Total . 

247,827,946 


Total 

4-67 

4-51 

4-92 

4*76 


Institutions. 


Scholars. 


r 

5 








Instmtion 




Increase 



Inotetite 

of Scholars 

Eecognised Institutions. 

1929. 

1928. 

or 

1929. 

1928. 

or 

entered in 



decrease. 



decrease. 

column 4. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Universities . 

16 

15 

+1 

{e)8,078 

7,562 

+ 516 


For Males. 







C (c)21,969 

Arts Colleges . 

223 

217 

+6 

67,163 

64 632 

+2,531 

] 6)42,845 






t (c) 1,605 

Professional Colleges 

64 

64 


17,425 

16,962 

+ 468 

f («)13,055 

1 (6)2,840 

High Schools . 

2,556 

2,497 

+69 

809,564 

771,927 

+ 37,687 

](c) 606 379 
t (d)203,185 

Middle Schools . . '• 

9,010 

8,528 

+482 

l.]42,929 

l,088,2E9 

+59,640 

J (c)379,761 

1 703.1 OR 

Primary Schools 

171,886 

168.648 

+2,73S 

7,880.619 

1 7,661,667 

+218,952 

s 

Special Schools . 

8,801 

9,838 

-1,037 

813,032 

1 340,571 

-27,639 

Totals . 

192,040 

189,792 

+2,243 

10,280,732 

i 9,939,046 

+291,684 

... 

For Females. 





1,320 


f (fl)296 

Arts Colleges - 

19 

19 

... 

1,364 

+ 44 

\ (6)781 





1 


1 (c) t287 

Professional Colleges 

7 

7 

... 

227 

1 200 

1 

+27 

i (fl)153 

1 (6) 66 

High Schools . 

278 

262 

+ 16 

63,004 

56,927 

+ 6,677 

f (c)32,331 
t ((1)31,273 

Middle Schools 

743 

712 

+ 31 

95,879 

1 90,411 

+ 5,468 

] (c)21,357 
t (<1)74,522 

Primary Schools . . 

30,302 

28,651 

+1,651 

3,182,972 

1 1.051,301 

+81,671 

((1)§1,133,972 

Special Schools 

389 

852 

+37 

14,641 

1 13,387 

+ 1,254 


Totals 

31,738 

30,003 

+1,735 

1,308,687 

1,213,546 

+93,141 


Unrecognised Institutions. 








For Males 

30,792 

31,536 

-744 

541,470 

545,8.!4 

-4,884 


For Females 

3,430 

3,378 

+52 

76,872 

69,212 

+7,660 


Totals 

34,222 

34,914 

1 

618,342 

615,066 

+3,276 


Graul Totals j 

258,016 

254,724 

+3,292 

12,165,839 

11,775,222 

+890,617 



(a) In Graduate and poet-graduate olaeses. * Includes 43 eoholars in secondary stage in Assam. 

(i) In Intermediate classes. t Includes 170 scholars in primary stage in Bangalore. 

i c) In Secondary stage. ^ Includes 38 scholars in secondary stage in Assam, 

d) In Primary stage. 

s) Includes 29J eoholars of professional colleges in Burma and 97 law scholars in Delhi. 

Note 1.— There are also '6 Boards of Secondary nnd Intermediate Eduoaj;ion in British India which are not 
separately shown in this table. " 

Noti 2.— Details under column 7 do not in some cases agree f ith the totals under column 4 as claesification by 
ftages m respect of all scholars has not been fnmished by all proitiflces. 





General Summary of Expenditure on Education, 


6S 



e^fenation certain terms nsed in the tables plMse see orerleaf. 
iuclade both District Board and Municipal Fnnds. 

T Inclndes expendiinre on buildiof^a. (a)R6YiBed. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

1. Sch9ol Year. — In these tables the school year is assumed to coincide* 
with the financial year, i.e., to extend from April 1st of one year to^ 
March Slat of the next, though in actual practice some institutions, e.g., 
European schools, may close in December and others, e.g., colleges, in May. 

2. Becognised Institutions are those in which the course of study fol- 
lowed is that which is prescribed or reco^ised by the Department of 
Public Instruction or by a University or a Board of Secondary and Inter- 
mediate Education constituted by law and which satisfy one or more of. 
these author! ties j as the case may be, that they attain to a reasonable* 
standard of efficiency. They are open to inspection and their pupils are* 
ordinarily eligible for admission to public examinations and tests neld by 
the Department or the University or the Board. 

3. Unrecognised Institutions are those which do not come under the above 
definition of recognised institutions. They are for the most part indige- 
nous institutions for education of a religious character. 

4. Other sources include income from endowments, subscriptions, con- 
tributions, etc. 

5. Classification. — In talbles IV-A and ^ IV-B, Class I represents the 
lowest class in the school, whether called infant class, sub-standard A or 
Class I. Where the number of school classes exceeds 10, the additional 
classes should be entered in, the space left blank below X and numbered 
for the purposes of this table XI and XII. 

6. Interrnediatr colleges and examinations. — An “ Intermediate college’* 
means an institution preparing students for admission to the degree coursea 
of a University or for entrance into vocational colleges. The Intermediate 
examination means an examination qualifying for admission to a course 
of studies for a degree. 

7. European scholars are included in the General Summarv and ''Genera i 
Tables II-A and B, IV-A and B, V-A and B, VIII and IX. The 
expenditure on European Schools is included in the General Summary and?" 
General Tables III-A and B. Teachers in European Schools are included 
in Tables VI-A and B. 

8. All statistics refer to Recognised Institutions only, except where- 
side-headings for Unrecognised Institutions are entered. 

9. In Tables IV-A and B and V-A and B, the top-heading “ Hindus 

may be sub-divided into such necessary sub-headings as may be considered 
suitable in each province, e.g., “ Higher castes ” and “ Depressed ” or 

“ Backward classes ”, or “ Brahmins ” and “ Non-Brahmins ”, etc. [In* 
the consolidated tables for all India, all Hindu scholars will, however, 
he entered in one column only.] 

10. Table IX is prepared at the end of each Quinquennium and gives 
figures for the last year of the Quinquennium only. 

11. In calculating the expenditure from Government, District Board or 
Municipal Funds, entered in Tables III-A and B and other expenditure^ 
tables, all pajrments or contributions from fees and other sources, which are- 
credit^ to such funds, should be deducted. 
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L— <3a6sificatioii of Educational Institutions. 



Fob Malib. 

Fob Fbvalbs. 



i 






IS 





— 

fl 

1 

u 

> 

0 

O 

t 

pp 

0 

1 

Municipal 

Board. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Government 

1 

0 

s 

Mnnioipal 

Board. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

TdtMl 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

EECOGNISED 

INfiTITETIONS. 













UniversitieB 




16 


16 


... 




... 

Boards of Secondary 

4 



2 


6 

... 

... 



... 


and Intermediate 
Education. 













Colleges- 












10 

An s and Science* . 

32 

1 


83 

14 

130 

3 



6 

1 

Law 

4 

1 ... 


3 

7 

14 

... 





... 

Medicine 

7 


1 

1 


9 

... 



1 


1 

Education 

15 


• 



15 

2 



3 

1 

6 

Engineering . 

6 



1 


7 

... 





... 

Agriculturs 

6 


... 

... 

1 

7 


... 




... 

Commerce 

1 



5 

1 

7 






.M 

Forestry 

2 





2 

... 





.. 

Veterinary Science 

H 


... 

... 


3 

... 






Intermediate and 2a(3 

28 


] 

48 

16 

93 




7 


9 

grade Colleges- 













Totals 

104 

1 

2 

141 

89 

287 

7 

... 


17 

2 

26 

High Schools . 

325 

136 

94 

1,466 

545 

2,556 

41 

1 

2 

224 

10 

278 

Middle ■ 

105 

396 

142 

2,137 

744 

8,524 

20 

1 

13 

256 

24 

314 

Soheole 

63 

4,263 

85 

1,070 

96,967 

15 

5,486 

82 

32 

68 

243 

4 

429 

Primary Schools , 

2,912 

j 56,562 

4,358 

10,587 

171,386 

078 

5,751 

1,592 

18,677 

3,904 

! 80,802 

Totals 

3,395 

61,857 

4,679 

101,630 

11,891 

182,952 

521 

'5,785 I 

1,675 

19,400 

3,942 

81,323 

Special Schools : — 








1 





Art 

C 

... 


5 

1 

12 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Law 

2 





2 



... 


... 

•» 

Medical . 

17 

... 


4 

5 

26 

‘ 2 


, 1 

3 

... 

5 

Normal and Train- 

419 

67 

9 

43 

5 

543 

109 

"2 

3| 

82 

6 

201 

ing. 

Engineering f 
Teoouioal and Indus- 

8 

128 

”’2S 

6 

1 

226 

1 

19 

IP 

404 

‘”4 



‘"78 

"'6 

”’88 

trial. 

Commercial 

18 


1 

26 

98 

143 




6 

" 

6 

Agricultural . 

10 


1 

3 

1 

15 

.. 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Beformatory . 

10 


'... 

3 


13 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Schools for Defec- 

1 


1 

24 


26 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 

4 

tives. 

Sobools for Adults . 

16 

1,654 

247 

1,608 

2,658 

185 

4,1)0 


9 


16 

8 

83 

Other Schools . 

68 

24 

17 

785 

3,497 

"*8 

3 

... 

87 

3 

51 

Totals 

703 

1,770 

282 

4,696 

1,450 

8,801 

128 

14 

8 

227 

22 

889 

Totals to* Eiooq- 

4,206 

63,128 

4,968 

106,385 

18,880 

192,062 

651 

6,799 

1,678 

' 19,644 

3,966 

31,788 

»I8BD InsTITU- 
TIOH8. 












i 

TJNBEOOONI8ED 


"96 

10 

81 

30,60^ 

80,792 

... 

1 

8 

24 

3,397 

8,480 

INSTITUTIONS 













QBAND TOTALS, 

4,206 

68,124 

4,978 

106,466 

48,985 

222,854 

651 

* 5 ,^ 

M86 

19,668 

Tm 

86,168 

ALL IirSTiTUTlOVS. 










^ laoltidM 8 OrunM CoUefti. 
t Inoludei Sohoolf . 
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i»f Scholars attendiiig 



C 

lovermnent 

District Board. j Municipal Board. 


Scholars 

1 Average 

No. of re- Scholars Average 

No. of re- Scholars 

Average 

No. of re- 


on roll 

! daily 

sidents m on roll daily 

sidents in on roll 

daily 

sidents in 


on March 

1 attend- 

approved on March attend- 

approved on March 

attend- 

approved 


Slst. 

{ auoe. 

hostels. 81st. anco. 

hostels. 31st. 

ance. 

hostels. 


1 

! 2 

3 4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 

BEADING- 




1 



In Bbcoonish]} 


1 





Institutions. 


1 





University aud Inter- 


! 





mediate Educa- 


1 


j 



tioD. (a) 







Arts and Science 

17,695 

1 15,788 

5,607 59 56 

58 153 

141 

81 

(b) & (c) 







Law . 

1,803 

1,506 

81 




Medicine 

2,450 

2,229 

8‘4 

192 

180 

94 

Education . 

1,121 

1,082 

906 

... 

... 


Engineering 

1,C43 

i 1,542 

1,2.37 




Agriculture 

907 

837 

786 


... 


Commerce 

283 

228 

61 

... 



Forestry . 

92 

89 

51 



i 

Veterinary Scieu<!e . 

428 

,394 

312 

... 


... j 

Totals 

26,022 

23»«95 

9,925 59 56 

58 345 

321 

125 

School and Special 






1 

Education. 






1 

In High Schools 

110,286 

98,701 

14,507 42,013 .38,217 

1.670 34,978 

31,618 

863 1 

In Middle | Eiighsh 

]7,D3 

15,866 

1,633 54,864 46,481 

2,734 26,421 

23,469 

727 ! 

Schools ( Venmcnliir 

6,605 

.5,421 

750 594, .569 494,545 

32,066 15,186 

12,686 

453 j 

In Primary Schools . 

120,6.51 

91,636 

392 3,248,746 2,475,686 

1,968 541,809 

414,018 

24 ; 

Totals 

254,725 

211,624 

17,282 3,935,192 3,054,931 

38,438., 618 394 

481,736 

2,067 

In Art Schools 

1,940 

1,492 

161 




In Law „ 

163 

103 




... 

In Medical Schools I 

4,097 

3,650 

1,258 !! 



... 

In N«mal aud Train- j 

21,995 

20,263 

13,440 770 743 

" 536 , 117 

" 100 

12 

lug Schools. 







In Engineering 

1,633 

1,512 ! 

997 




Schools * ! 


1 





In Technical and In- 

9,676 

7,906 

1,399 965 785 

90 271 

202 

38 

dustrial Schools. 


1 





In Commercial Schoo’s 

1,102 

987 

103 

10 

8 


In Agricultuial I 

362 

1 28.3 

27l 

38 

38 


Scdiools. 







In Reformatory 1 

V44 

1,725 

1,682 

. 



Sahools. 




1 



In Schools for Defec- 

29 

20 

23 

! 

26 

80 

tives. 1 







In Schools for Adults 

528 i 

454 

40,696 33,164 

... ' 7,371 

4,881 


In Other Schools . j 

5,859 , 

j 4,952 

1,681 853 708 

152 , 832 

662 


ToiALs 1 

49,226 

43,847 

20 915 43,284 35,400 

778 j 8,669 

5,918 

75 

Totals for Recognised , 

380,575 

278,666 

48,122 3,978,535 8,090,387 

39.274 627,408 

487,976 

2,267 

Institutions. 







In Unrecognised In-I 



3,914 2.685 

568 

866 


stitutions. 







Qra^ Totals, nil lu-j 

380,575 

278,666 

48,12? 3,982,479 8,093,072 

39,274 ] 627,976 

488,881 

”^7 

stitutions for Males. 








(o) Scholare r< ao)Tig iroxe than one of the following enhjectB should be entered under only one he*d. 

{b) Includes 545 Bchokrs also reading low, and 55 students of Bavenshaw Colli^ in Bihar and Orissa readbg Law 
only. 

(e) Includes (90 scholars in Oriental Colleges, and S19 fibholani in the Oriental department of Lucknow and 
Benares Universities. 

* Jnclndog Survey Schools. 
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E^ocatioiial Iii|titi|tkn<|or Malw- 



Aided. 


Unaided. 




Grand 

Number 














Grand 

Grand 

total of 

of females 







Soh^tB 

onroU 

OD March 

zu. 

Arerage 

daik 

attend- 

anoe. 

Kp. of 
Tesidents 
in 

approred 

hostelg. 

Scholars 
enroll 
ou March 
Slst. 

Average 

daily 

attend' 

anee. 

No of 
residents 
in 

i#{>rovBd 

hon^. 

total of 
BoholaTfi 

01 iioIIb. 

total of 
Average 
atbendance. 

reBideiits 

in 

approved 

hostels. 

inolnded 

in 

oolimm 

16. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

45,56(5 

39,974 

15.200 

11,179 

9,772 

2,893 

74,852 

65,731 

28,789 

916 

S,593 

3,461 

673 

2,013 

1.617 

517 

7,409 

6,584 

1,271 

10 

1,100 

1,076 

582 



3,742 

3,485 

1,560 

149 

134 

128 

40 




1,255 

1,210 

946 

20 

675 

584 

5:34 




2,318 

2,126 

1,771 





49 

47 

49 

956 

884 

885 

1 

i.ool 

831 

894 

315 

261 


1,599 

1,320 

455 

2 

15 

15 



t** 


107 

104 

61 








428 

894 

312 


52,084 

46,069 

17,423 

13,556 

11.697 

3,459 

92,666 

81,638 

30,990 

1,008 

480,996 

417,071 

43,551 

141.291 

111,043 

6,504 

809 564 

696,650 

67.095 

11,368 

240,381 

197,362 

11,935 

68,889 

52,963 

1,336 

407,738 

336,143 

!8,365 

6,609 

' 117,802 

116,049 

12,614 

1,029 

849 

148 

735,191 

629,500 

46,061 

47.808 

1 3,663,166 

2,993,847 

12,904 

311,247 

243,636 

232 

7,680,619 

6,219,018 

15,520 

705,213 

4,502.345 

3,724,329 

81,034 

522,456 

408,691 

1 8,220 

9.833,112 

7,881,311 

147.041 

770.998 

1 869 

278 


22 

10 

^ -- 

2,:«1 

1,780 

161 

54 






1 ’** 

163 

103 



485 

401 

"148 

" 916 

■*776 

1 214 

5,498 

4,827 

’i’620 

"’lOO 

2,780 

2,622 

1,374 

82 

79 

i 53 

25,753 

23,818 

15 415 

176 

40 

38 


168 

168 


1.841 

1,718 

997 


10,704 

8,421 

2,797 

1,140 

976 

8 

22,756 

18,290 

4,327 

553 

1,872 

, 1,669 

61 

3,859 

2,626 

1 4 

6,843 

5,490 

168 

S32 

124 

131 

14 

74 

49 

1 

598 

496 

285 


522 

483 

522 




2,366 

2,208 

2,204 

81 

865 

704 

562 




924 

750 

615 

150 

42,240 

33.942 


13,686 

10,605 


104,530 

83,046 


631 

98,96^ 

80,4(0 

2,300 

32,917 

25,428 

i " 353 

139,429 

112^210 

4,386 

1,809 

158,987 

129,149 

7,778 

52,864 

40,917 

632 

313,032 

254,731 

30,178 

3,686 

4,718,416 

3,899,547 

106,285 

588,876 

461,805 1 

12^^11 

10,238,810 

8,217,880 

208,209 

775,732 

4,087 

3,326 


532,871 

371,182 

137 

541,470 

377,549 

137 

34,454 

1 

4,717,503 

3,002,873 

106,235 

1,121,747 

832,487 

12,448 

10,780,280 

8.595,429 

208, S« 

1 

810,186 
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Diftribation ol Scbolatt Attmdliv 


— 

Gotibnubnt. 

OlBTBlCT BOABD. 

Municipal Boabd. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
Slst. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents in 
approved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
Slst. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
residents 
in ap- 
proved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
Slst. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No.of le- 
sidenii 
in ap- 
proved 
hostels. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

BBADINQ- 










IN EEC06NISED 










INSTITUTIONS. 










UNirassiTT AND In- 










TKBMEDIATE EDUCA- 










TION ^O) . 










Arts and Science (6) 

463 

386 

244 



... 

... 



Medicine 




... 


... 

... 



Education . 

60 

56 

54 







Totals 

523 

442 

298 







School and Spbcul 










Educ\tion. 










In High Schools 

12,701 

10,227 

1,267 

231 

213 

... 

390 

377 

23 

„ Middle • 

2,421 

1.869 

80 

101 

88 


1,648 

1,352 


Schools 1 Yery^ctilar 

11,337 

8,208 

145 

2,446 

1,834 

59 

10,062 

8,031 

25 

„ Primary Schools 

25,655 

18,009 

71 

263,602 

194,875 

22 

164,188 

115,002 


Totals 

52,114 

38,813 

1,563 

266,350 

197,010 

81 

176,286 

124,762 

48 

In Medical Schools 

136 

139 

128 




1 



,j Normal and Training 

3,008 

2,864 

! 2,038 

69 

46 

” 65 

33 

32 


Schools, 










,t Technical and Indus* 

413 

379 

7 


... 


• 



trial Schools 







1 



, , Commercial Schools . 

• •t 





.. 




„ Agricultnral Schools, 



... 



... 

... 



*1 School for Adults . 




*229 

201 


... 

... 


Other Schools 

135 

' 102 

... 

93 

7^ 

'l7 

... 




Totals 

3,692 

3,484 

2,173 

391 

323 

t 

82 j 

83 

32 


Totals fob Eecoonis- 

56,329 

42,239 

4,034 

266.771 

197,333 

163 

176,321 

! 124,794 

48 

ID Institutions. 










IN UNRECOGNISED 




21 

11 

1 

385 

155 


INSTITUTIONS. 










GRAND TOTALS, ALL 

56,329 

42,239 

4,034 

266,792 

197,344 

163 

176,706 

124,949 

48 

INSTITUTIONS FOR 








i 


FEMALES. 








1 


GRAND TOTALS, ALL 

886,904 

320,905 

^ 52,156 

4.249,271 

.'3, 290.416 

^39,437 

804.682 

613,280 

2,315 

INSTITUTIONS- 










MALES AND FE- 










MALES. 











(o) Scholars readiog more than one of the following iahjects should be entered under only one head. 
(6) Includes nil scbolars in Omnfnf * 
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Edncationtl Imtitntioni for Ftmalei. 


Aided. 

Unaided. 

Grand 
total of 
scholars 
on rolls. 

Grand 
total of 
average 
attendance. 

Grand 

total 

Number 

of 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
3l8t. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
residents 
in ap- 
proved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
oil roll 
on March 
3l9t. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
residents 
in ap- 
proved 
hostels. 

of 

residents 
in ap- 
proved 
hostels. 

_ males 
included 
in 

column 

i«. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

8i5 

SI 

77 

786 

74 

71 

449 

81 

72 

56 

9 

50 

9 


1,364 

81 

146 

'’“74 

136 

715 

81 

12G 


1,003 

1 

931 

602 

65 

59 

22 

1,591 

1,432 

922 


49,254 

32,712 

43,692 

28,146 

14,176 

7,083 

1,028 

2,032 

842 

1,707 

181 

277 

63,604 

38,914 

55,351 

33,162 

(a)15,6o5 

7,440 

5,423 

4,958 

32,572 

5S9,074 

27,612 

466,107 

2,819 

9,292 

548 

90,453 

420 

70,335 

87 

109 

56,965 

J!,J32,97^ 

46,105 

864,328 

3,135 

9,494 

3,264 

38,112 

703,612 

565,557 

33,370 

94,061 

73,304 

654 

1,202,455 

998,946 

(a) 35,724 

51,757 

236 

2/423 

234 

2,262 

157 

1,802 

64 

■ 59 

"* 29 

372 
5,597 , 

373 

5,263 

285 

3,934 


8,993 

3,316 

1,281 

104 

61 

11 

4,610 

3,756 

1,299 

32 

234 

50 

1,048 

2,o99 

160 

30 

738 

1,736 

10 

28 

324 

"l69 

lo5 

’”l46 

75 

... 

234 

.■jO 

1,446 

— 

160 

30 

1,085 

1,989 

10 

28 

341 

’i'm) 

10,083 

8,476 

3,602 

442 

341 

40 

14,641 

12,656 

5,897 

274 

714,693 

574,964 

37,574 

94,168 

73,701 

716 

1,308,687 

1,013.034 

' (a)42 513 

52.031 

2,417 

1,740 


74,049 

52,092 

129 

76,872 

53,998 

129 

5,961 

717,115 

576,704 

37,574 

168,617 

125,796 

845 

l,385,5f9 

1.067,032 

(a)42,C72 

57,992 

5,434,618 

1 

4,479,577 

143,809 

1,290,364 

958,263 

13,293 

12,166,889 

9,662,461 

1 (a) 251,01 8 



(а) Includes 8 boarders attending the Provincial Hostel, Peshawar (students of the Anglc*Vernacular Secon- 

dary Schools at Peshawar) not shown in details, 

(б) Includes 104 scholars of schools for Defectives. 
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C2 


ni'A— Espenditure on Education for llUkt—condd. 


Total expenditure fr m 




Cover micat 
fuuds. 

* Board 

1 funds. 

Munlcl.,al 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

.‘ources. 

Grand 

Totals. 



I 2? 

1 23 

1 

24 

25 

26 

27 



j Its. 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Direction .... 

Inspection .... 
BuUdlngs, etc. 

MiecelleneouB 


1 16,63,646 

! 79,02,617 

1,87,60,058 
! 65,92,949 

484 

1 4,36,682 

> 81,01,742 

1 13,77,078 

1 

2,80,09* 

7,47,288 

4,23,799 

’* 294 

4,49,9.57 

48,83,887 

*33,722 

64,19,463 

42,50,802 

16,64,130 

86,04,309 

2,44,78,508 

1,74,78,515 


Total- 

1 

1 2,99,19,270 

49,15.986 

14,02,081 

52,84,138 

1,07,03,987 

5,22,25,462 

UHlVERglTT AND INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 

1 






Unlver.itiee 

Boards of Sccon ii ly and Intermediate Education 

Arts Coll'ges 

Profec>8lonal Ccllegea— 

Law 

Medicine 

Education 

Envlucering 

Agriculture 

Commerce . 

Forestry 

Veterinary Science 

Intermediate (Jolleges 

78,05,121 

58,520 

49,85,805 

41,383 

18,08,356 

10,94,068 

12,18,832 

7,88,S67 

88,770 

2,96,990 

4,24,660 

17,01,671 

:: 

20,429 

;; 

639 

•• 

” 89S 

41,771 

1,61,256 

239 

10,000 

1*8,300 

44,54,12>! 

2,58,831 

54,25,861 

6,53,284 
5,01,098 
1.441 
2, 11, .590 
46,168 
81,777 

32,949 

12,24,471 

20,70,290 

15,72,463 

815 

45,727 

6,439 

2,76,494 

20,463 

40,882 

C, ‘Vs, 798 

1,48,29,539 

3,17,351 

1,19,96,829 

5,94,982 

25,76,437 

11,02,821 

17,16,916 

8,04,988 

2,11,429 

2,95,990 

4,57,609 

35,66,138 


Totals 

2,02,11,638 

21,966 

. 

2,26,566 

1,28,51,598 

46,58,861 

3,79,70,529 

SCHOOL Education 


1 

1 


1 



Generfr/. 








High School^ 

Middle Schools- 
English 

Vemacuhr 

Priooary Schools . . 


1,34,83,248 | 

81,02,306 
65,99,826 1 
3,86,06,724 i 

[ 8,01,928 

10,20,585 

1 34,29,708 

i 1,34,19,048 1 

' i 

6,86,078 

4,0.3,048 

6,19,581 

65,99,956 

2,11,25,137 

50,08,940 i 
10,17,468 1 
53,92,781 1 

61,65,872 

22,39,384 

1,94,103 

60,60,083 

4,22,62,258 

1,18,34,218 

1.08,60,696 

0,60,79,192 


Total- 

.5,57,92,099 i 

1 1 

i 1,86,71,269 { 

83,08,613 

8, *6, 04,326 * 

1,46,60,052 

13,00,30,359 

Special, 



i 


1 



Art Schools .... 
Law Schools .... 
Medical Schools 

Kormai and Training Schools . 
Engineering Schools* . . 

Technical an 1 Industrial Schools 
•Commercial Schools 

Agricultural Schools 

Kef ormato^ Schools 

Schools for Defectives 

Schools f'T Adults . 

Other schools 


3,86,775 

; 12,66,905 

> 46,19,675 

6,30,716 
25,46,289 
1,30,221 
1,22,526 
5.03,245 
68,026 
1,54,298 
11,81,605 

1,255 1 

’ 1,950 
1,16,809 
375 
1,32,701 

*’ 800 j 

“ .650 i 
46,431 1 
1,45.922 

3,654 

*1,166 

34,789 

*8*6,779 

6,766 

1,500 

1,705 

19,407 

86,948 

62,326 

37,285 
10,032 
8,38,623 
20,040 
1,00.898 
1,87,664 
2,67,560 1 
2,055 . 
3,418 
8,460 
20,647 
7,08,904 

23,280 

47 

87,674 

1,61,839 

0,069 

1.5,19,414 

69,364 

12,004 

62,001 

1,81,742 

1,08,220 

12,61,204 

4,51,249 

10,079 

16,86,318 

48,61,602 

7,40,568 

44,72,797 

4,73,011 

1,38,884 

6,70,429 

2,28,185 

3,67,589 

88,50,961 


Totals 

1,14,99,225 

4,45,343 

2,54,990 

17,11,081 

84,40,918 

1,7.3,51,657 

GRAND TOTALS . 

11,74,22,182 

2,40,54,664 | 

1,01,92,260 

i 

5,24,61,143 

8,84,68,818 

28,76,83,007 


*Iadude Smejf SchooU. 



Expenditure on buildings includes Bs. 4,14,085 spent by the Public Works Department on educational buildings. 
AGsoellaneous ” includes the following main items 

Scholarships, Hostel charges and other Contingent charges. 
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Extxiiiditiire on Education for Feiiiale8~-conc((2. 


Total JXPksDiTURK irom 


- 

Government 

funds. 

Board 

lands. 

Municipal 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Grand 

Totals. 


22 

1 

24 

25 

2(. 

27 


Rs. 

1 Be. 

£s. 

Es. 

1 Bs. 

Rs. 

[ n spection 

Uaudlngs, etc 

UlsceUaneoua 

8,18,117 

9,«4,«5 

10,DO,04S 

9,665 
' 1,04,776 

1 69,273 

67,849 

88,786 

74,632 

1,15,684 

20,62,018 

997 

' 12,94,470 

17,50,435 

8,86,568 

25,68,005 

50,32,403 

Toulb 

. ' 28,78,597 

1,73,648 

2,21,217 

21,67,702 

30,45,902 

"" 84,87.068 

Unitkjrsitt and Ini irmidiaii- I ddoation. 





1 


\rt8 Colleges 

i’rofoa^lonal Colleges— 

Medicine 

Education 

Intermediate Colleges . 

. 2,72,461 

. ' 1,49,66". 

HO, 484 
. ' i,o:.,7.i7 

' .. 

5,736 

71,482 

21!, 656 
8,7.58 
39,143 

[ 67,356 

1 1*2,316 

59,718 

4, 11, 29 » 

1,73,321 

1,01,458 

2,10,334 

Totals 

6,08,247 


5,736 

1,43,039 

1,39,390 

8,96,412 

School Education. 


i 





Gen 0 ral. 


1 





Hlgb Schools 

. 1 2(),.'i 1,065 

6,088 

97,002 

19,83,775 

1 12,89,893 

60,26,823 

Middle Schools— 

Englihb . . ... 

Vernacular ..... 

rrimary School^ , ... 

. 1 9,71,826 

4,.')6,774 
51,‘i;,l>68 

15,149 
' 68,739 

. 15,86,089 

1,06,024 

3,18,125 

25,32,692 

5,65,995 
31,750 
j 3,61, i84 

i 

1 8,67,063 

3,16,476 
18,09,0.6 

25,26,057 

1 11,88,664 

1 1,14,88,249 

ToTAL‘J 

92,16,783 

1 16,73,605 

30,53,843 

29,44,904 

i 43,41,448 

2,12,29,903 

SpMiai. 






1 

i 

1 

Medical Schools 

Kormal and Tialning Schools 

Technical and Industrial Schools . 
OommercJal Schools .... 

Agrlcoltnral Schools .... 

Schools for Adulfc .... 

Other Bobooli 

1,74,965 
. ' 13,19,778 

1,68,929 
12,658 

. , 866 
]],9.')8 
. 55,788 

0,317 

15,752 

666 

’1,343 

2,246 

8,777 

4,901 

24,962 

32,814 

20,686 

15,964 

’ 2,206 
14,349 

65,468 

2,59,695 

2,88,106 

2,148 

22,330 
, 61,605 

! 2,73,9»8 

16,46,816 
4,23,302 
30,770 
360 
86,554 
1,3.V'85 

Touis 

. 16,84,4.86 

24,122 

15,924 

1,11,041 

6,99,352 

25,34,875 

UEAND TOTALS fou FkmALIS 

1 

. 1,43,88,013 

1 18,70,836 

82,96,720 

63,66,686 

82,26,092 

3,31,48,346 

GRAND TOTALS lOu Mills 

. 11,74,22,132 

2,40,54,564 

1,01,92,250 

5,24,51,143 

3,34,63,818 

23,75,83,907 

GRAND TOTALS ion ALL 

. 13,18,10,145 

' 1 

2,69,25,399 

1,34,88,970 j 

6 ,78,1829 j 

4,16,89,910 : 

27,07,32,253 
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IV'A.— Race or Creed of Male Scholars receiving General Education. 


Total Population 

! 

{ Euro- 

piacB 

and 

1 Anglo- 
Indians 

1 . - 

102,746 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus."^ 

3 

83,988,484 

Muham- 

madans. 

4 

31,118,291 

Bud- 

dhists. 

1 

, Par sis. 

! 

1 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

! Total, 

1 

i 

2 

1,426,165 

5,672 897 

i 6 

' 46,631 

1 

7 

1,345,979 

S 1 9 

3,1JIG,093 126,957,28 
: ^ 

Scliool Eilucaiion. 

! 





j 




Classes. 






j 




Primary . • I 

1 6 125 

94,872 

2,722,692 

1,176,807 

135.790 

' 1,372 

40,231 

67 889 

4,245,778 

II 

2,691 

37,098 

1,024,160 

118..175 

35,576 

990 

32,173 

21..5182 

],.572,655 

III 

2,495 

18,416 

770,JH)4 

265,153 

28,004 

948 

15,272 

14,725 

1.131,917 

IV 

2,401 

21,570 

.551 30S 

149,129 

18,728 

1 885 

11,928 

8,246 

764,175 

V 

2,124 

13,059 

, 332,704 

84,972 

S,G24 

802 

8 478 

2,739 

153,562 

t Middle . . VI 

2,30 1 

8,771 

219.978 

51,602 

8,371 

955 

7,364 

1,381 

' 303,749 

' Vll 

1,944 

6,996 

16!>,561 

.19 883 

8.572 

' 856 

5,828 

674 

; 234,514 

VIII 

1 464 

.5,4-0 

118,042 

‘2.8,195 

1,797 

839 

5 162 

?37 

161,256 

t High . IX 

798 

.3,194 

76, 6.-9 

14,536 

1,661 

794 

3.221 

257 

101 510 

X 

896 

2,612 

63,299 

12,054 

1,539 

668 


192 

83 782 


277 

1,798 

46,482 

6 218 

80 

616 


96 

55,628 


41 

189 

9,127 

1,204 


' 66.5 

17 

34 

11,277 

Totals 

2L.56U 

223.9:>5 

6,110,976 ' 

2,2.51,528 

248,735 

10,100 

1.32,247 

118,362 

0.119,803 


1 






1 


(a) 

Vimersdy and Jnfer/nc- 

1 1 






1 



(hate Education 

! 


' 







1 

Intermediate Ist year i 130 ! 

59h 

15,808 , 

2,338 

280 

206 

601 

41 

20,005 

classes. 2iid year 

135 1 

677 

15,258 

2,292 

.365 

187 

GOO j 

17 

19,461 

Degree classes Istyear 

I 

55 1 

385 

8,392 

1 487 

128 

82 

182 1 

17 

10,728 

2nd year 

56 1 

336 

9,916 

1,868 

137 

85 

240 ! 

30 

12,668 

3i'd year , 3 i 

24 

297 

60 


... 

9 


393 

Poi-t-graduate Istyear 

2 

37 

1,6<I0 

293 

•'i 

16 

41 1 

5 

2,003 

idasscs. 2ud year 

1 

19 

1,149 

235 

1 

11 

23 i 

1 

1,110 

Eesearch Students 

! 


o7 


... 


2 1 


74 


[ 








(d) & (e) 

Totals 

382 

1 976 (l>) 53,, 275 

(e) 8,699 

1 930 1 

587 

1,6‘58 

144 1 

67,681 

No. of BcholarB in re- 

23,942 1 

225 971 

6,164.251 

2, 260, ‘227 

1 249,655 1 

10,987 

133,945 

118,506 1 

9.187,484 

cognifeed nistitntionp. 





1 I 

1 

1. 



No. of s( hulars in uuro- 

1 

5,137 

146,400 j 

162921 

189,744 

64 

4,535 

4,176 

512/077 

cognised institutions. 

1 




1 

1 




GRAND TOTALS . 

2^1,942 

‘'81,108 

6,310,651 

2,423, M8 

; 439 399 

t 

11,051 j 

138,480 

I2‘2,G82 

9,700,461 


*- See explanation No. 9 on page 52. 

t Pk'afo draw two Itroad lines acrosti the table indicating the si ages where the High and Middle Departments 
begin. (These lines eould not bo drawn as there is no uniformity m the difl'eroiit provinces as to tlic stages where the 
High and Middle Departments begin.) 

I Excludes 21.453 and 63,721 persons not eiiuinorated by religion in Burma and in the Administered Areas in the 
Hyderabad State respectively. 

(a) Excludes lOl pupils reading purely classical luignagos not shown by race or creed and one pupil of St , 
Edmund's College in Assam. 

(61 Includes 788 scholars in U. P. not shown in details, 

fc) , 121 „ „ U. P. „ .. „ 

(d) Vide foot notes (6) and (c) above. 

(el Excludes 164 scholars of one Oriental College in the Punjab and 55 students of the Eavenahaw College in Bihar 
and Oriisa reading Law only, also excludes 4,433 and 1,605 Bcbolarg reading imjchool stages in colleges in the UnitoJ 
Provincffi and in the Punjab Tcenoctively, ana includes cue pupil of St. Edmund’s College in Assam. 
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Race or Creed of Female Scholars receiving General Education. 



Enro- 






j 



— 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

Indians- 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians 

1 

1 Muhara- 
Hnidus.* madans. 

Bud- 

dhists, 

Parsis. 

1 Sikhs 

1 

Others. 

Tutdl 


1 

! - 


4 

5 

0 


8 

2 

Total Population. 

20,171 

I 37 i 53r 

220,024 

28.370,926 

5,815,500 

42,931 

1.020.895 

) t 

3,121 ,537 ;i20,208..528 

iSrhojl Fduc'iiwn 


1 















j 



rrimarv 1 

0,35! 

; 08,510 

762,183 

355,369 

1 05,-536 

1,377 

! 10,312 

7.6:i7 

1 317,575 

11 

2,S10 

It* 235 

18.5 902 

05 117 

31,887 

221 

3 222 

1,827 

3II,2.M 

III 

2 12S 

0,1.0 

11.5,118 

30,515 

15 262 

2n:: 

1 2,121 


18.!, 14 4 

IV 

2, .522 

11,357 

0(1,112 

11,713 

3 tt^7 

s87 

1 .510 

720 

93,23! 

V 

2,110 

1 8,-571 

3(1, IS] 

4,117 

1,032 

071 

i 2.36 

3ti9 


Middle VI 

l,2io 

5,712 

11 s83 

1,257 

2.094 

772 

1 321 

147 

21,137 

VII 

1 013 

i 4,201 

7,I('8 

021 

1,431 

602 

189 

12,; 

16,017 

VIII 

1,30-1 

i 2,.m:; 

3,lis 

351 

2'37 

4 82 

i 1 

.59 

8 .562 

Higli IX 

617 

1 1 002 

] 0(2 

133 

1.5) 

4(»0 

: 51 

6,8 

4,119 

X 

OOi 


1,070 

01 

122 

221 

27 

38 

3 0S7 


2Io 

1 00^ 

75') 

20 

1 

120 

1 

28 

1,6.52 


12 

72 

382 

3 


122 

u 

ID i 

080 










la) 

Totals 

22.7HI 

137,075 

1,180,173 

109 015 

162,347 

7,627 

12 112 

12 285 

2,(il2,044 

I'nnei'sdv nn ] Inler- 










inethaic Ediu^iiioit 










Intermediiite Iht 

61 

1.9.5 

.341 

24 

16 

2.5 

16 

1 ! 

692 

clasHcH. 2udye;u- 

47 

151 

242 

9 

35 

43 


17 

549 

Degree Ist year 

22 

108 

r.h 

7 

8 

32 


3 

.;is 

claSKi'S 2iid year 

30 

1 

il5 

5 

5 



8 

217 

3rd year 


1 

,3 




... 


4 

Post-gi!i- Istycar 

2 

i 11 

37 


1 


1 


56 

duaiG 2ud year , 


4 

iC 

1 


1 

1 


23 

classes ' j 










Rcscarcli KrudenlH j 

^ 1 









Totals . 1 

108 

541 , 

S92 

10 

65 

112 

' 23 

12 

1,889 [h) 

Mo of ficliolars iu 

22,948 

1.38,216 

1,181,305 

469,691 

162,412 

7,809 

|~1C5 

12,327 

2,013 93? 

recognised insti- 
tutions j 

1 









No. of scholars in 


2,423 

25,515 

70,519 

3,682 

316 j 

2,297 

58? , 

105,365 

unrecognised i isti- ^ 
tutiloDfl r 




1 

1 






Gband Totals . | 

22,948 

140,639 

1,206,910 

640,210 

106,091 ; 

8,125 

21,462 

12,910 ; 

2,119,298 


* Sec explanation No 9 on page 52 

t Excludes 21, 6l0 andl55, 315 persons not enumeratedlby religion in Buima and in the Administered Areis iu 
tie Hjdjrabad State, respectively. 

(a) Excluaes 43 girls reading classics in Assam not shown by race or creed. 

(A) Excludes 104 and 2S7 scholars reading in School atages in colleges in the United Provinces and Bangalore, 
respectively 
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VI*«A.— Men Teachers. 


WITH THE I 

ATIONAL XINTBAIHED TeACHEEP. 


Trained Teachers with the 
FOLLOWING educational 
qualifications. 


i Poasopsing PoeseBsiiig 

ir r • D : TD J I -r a degree. no degree. 

. ]\ratric Paased Passed i Lower __ 

® or ' Middle Primary, qualifi- i tt ' i 

School School School. 'catioDB. Ceitifi- 
n i Final, ; oAted ? - I 


1 rr i 1 Total Grand 

Trained of 

leach- 

1 era. ors. 


I cated. Q g cated, 
^7.8 0 


10 11 I 12 


Class of Insti- 
tutions. 

rnmartj Sehooh, 

Government 

Local Board and 
Municipal. 


r,9 ! 003 608 12 


19 

3 

10 . 250 

884 

3,087 

1 , 153 ! 4 240 

524 

137 

96 5 885 

39,589 

87,972 

45,707 133,079 

820 

62 

160 26,495 

82,723 

46,014 

109,440 155,454 

12 

C 

7 3,460 

9,813 

1,624 

13,292 14,910 

1.375 

208 

273 30,102! 

133,009 

!38 697 

169,592 j 308.289 


Middle Schools. 













Govornnient 

72 

128 

36i] 

6 

S 

9 

8 

50 

122 

880 

195 

1,075 

Local Board and 
Mnnicipal 

290 

1,541 

16,642 

852 

237 

43 

100 

702 

5,750 

19,568 

6,661 

26,229 

Aided , 

198 

1,220 

3,931 

1,286 

:135 

183 

434 

3,970 

5,029 

6.970 

9,622 

10,592 

Unaided 

42 

147 

872 

34 

12 

32 

170 

961 

1,883 

l,lo7 

3,046 

4,153 

Totals 

608 

3,336 

21,811 

2, IV 8 

592 

207 

772 

5,695 

12,790 

28,525 

19,524 

48,049 

HiQh Schools. 

1 













1 

Government . j 

2.147 

1,223 

873 

1 

50 ' 

149 1 

1 161 ' 

379 

305 

786 

4,448 

1,581 

6,029 

Local Board and 
M unicTpal. j 

990 

1 275 

1 

322 ! 

52 

353 

88 j 

145 

208 

634 

2,992 

1,075 

4.067 

Aided . 

3,04'1 

3,009 

2,404 

348 

634 

1,952 

2 789 

3,441 

5,563 

9,438 

13,745 

• 23,183 

U naided 

i 

204 

161 

495 

22 

12 

1,218 

1,181 

1,839 

2,156 

894 

6,^44 

I 

1 7,238 

i 

Totals . | 

6,384 

t 

5,668 

4,094 

i 

478 

1,148 

3,419 

4,444 

5,793 

9,089 

17,772 

22,745 

1 

! 40,517 

GRAND totals 

17.040 

12,530 

100,521 

61,788 

3,115 

3,894 

5,489 jl7,590 

154,888 

1 

184,994 

211,661 

396,815 
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VtB— Women Teachew. 



Trained Teachers with the 
FOLLOWING educational 
< 3UALIFiCATIONS. 

Untrained Teachers. 















Total 

Un- 

trained 

Teach- 

ers. 

Grand 
totals of 
Teach- 
ers. 


A 

Passed 

Matric 

1 

Passed Passed 

Lower 

quali- 

fica- 

tions. 

Possessing 
a degree 

Possessing 
no degree. 

Total 

Trained 

Teach- 

ers 


De- 

gree. 

or 

School 

Final. 

Middle Primary 
School School. 

Certifi- 

cated. 

Un- 
cert ifi- 
cated. 

Certifi- 

cated. 

Un- 

ccrtifi- 

cated. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

Clabs of Insti- 
tutions. 













rriinflry Schools 













GoTexnment 


45 

253 

299 

2 

1 


28 

401 

599 ' 

430 

1,029 

Local Board and 
Mtiuicipal 

... 

105 

2,40.1 

3,923 

' 68 


1 

261 

4,795 

6,561 

1 

5,059 

11,6.0 

Aided . 

3J 

428 

3,238 

2,474 

32(1 

25 

40 

2,(KI7 

7,451 

6 491 

9,523 

16.014. 

Unaided 

1 

5 

65 

57 


1 


209 

601 

128 

1,014 

1.142 

Totals 

32 

643 

6.961 

6,753 

390 

29 

41 t 2,505 

13,451 

13,779 

16,026 

29,805 

Middle Schools. 













Govemmeut 

16 

88 

2ec 

93 

6 

1 

7 

13 

220 

109 

241 ' 

G50 

Local Board and 
Municipal. 

4 

37 

' 188 

1 

113 

23 


2 

26 

267 

365 

295 

G60 

Aided . , 

67 

650 

1,256 

727 

140 

40 

58 

261 

1,130 

2,840 1 

1,489 

4,329 

Unaided 

4 

8 

43 I 1 

1 


1 

... 

16 

64 

56 

81 

137 

Totals 

01 

783 

1,693 

934 

16'j 

42 

67 

316 

1.681 

3,670 

2,106 

5,776 

High School*. 













GoTeriiineut 

84 

250 

141 

7 

16 

1 14 

1 

49 

14 

72 

498 

149 

647 

Local Board and 
Municipal. 

6 

10 

23 

13 

4| 


1 


10 

50 

13 

69 

Aided . 

321 

1,127 

518 

I2r) 

60 1 

1 

88 , 

185 

145 

684 

2,151 

1,102 

3 253 

Unaided 

6 

6 

1 


1 

3 

12 

G 

28 

14 

49 

61 

Totals . | 

417 ' 

1,393 

683 

145 

61 1 

i 

105 ' 

247 

167 

1 

794 

2,719 

1,313 

4,032 

GEAND TOTALS 

i 



540 

2,819 

8,337 

7,882 

640 

1 

17G 

355 

2,988 

j 15,926 

20,168 , 

19,445 

39,613 
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Vn.— European Education. 


Total Enrojx'au and Anglo- 
Indian population . . Male H!2,746 

Female 5)6,171 

Total 258,917 


Percentage to European and Anglo-Indian popula- 
tion of those at school. 


.Males 
17 88 


FeinaleH 
27 89 


Total 

21 60 


hisi%tuiiom ftyr 
Males 

Aria Colleges 
Training Collegea 
High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Training Schools 
Technical and In- 
dustrial Schools 
0 0 m m c r c 1 u J 
Schooie. 

Otnor schools . 


Toi'ai h 


Number 

of Jluniberi Teachbes. 

Sohulars females of ' — 

on roll ininsti- Non- , 

on tut ions Euro- 

' March for peans ! Train- 

! Slst. males on , ed. 

and Tice roll, ' 

vern. 


EXI'ENDITUEE FltOM 


I Govt, 
I funds 


TiOcal i 
funds 


Fees 


Other 

sources. 


1 1 

2 

3 

4 ; 

5 ' 

1 

- 1 

7 

1 

8 J 




' 

I 


RS. ; 

Es. 


159 


12 ' 

46 

13 ' 

1,62,770 

200 

ll 

1 22 





19,929 ■ 


! 70 

17,548 

857 

3,827 

'591 

359 ' 

11,52,411 1 

15,748 

: 41 

4,798 

1,408 

9GS 

217 

137 

1,94,652 

697 

1 52 

1 3,094 

1,030 

480 

125 

70 

96 444 

1,135 


. 



.. 

1,318 1 


■ 2 

! 199 

1 


”’41 

8 ' 


25,680 ' 


1 

1 

19 

8 


] ' 


10,143 ' 


174 

1 25,839 
.1 

3,303 

5,334 

988 

583 

16,6.1,677 ' 

17,780 


Ks. 

1,44,387 

l],7:U76 

1,57,151 

77,324 


Rs 

62,878 

7,1^517 
1,65,307 
1,14,359 

3,844 Ih.’oOO 


jor I 

Femlf's. 


Arts Colleges 

1 

299 


93 : 


10 9,387 


12,696 

Trainuig Colleges 

2 

60 


2 1 

1 

8 1 

2 ' 40,728 


4,905 

High Schools 

lol 

18,071 

3,101 

3,454 ' 

911 

402 11,11,976 

21.3.55 

10,52,546 

Miudle .‘'chools 

66 

7,416 

1,958 

1,502 , 

335 

158 2,94,273 

18, .584 

2,69,619 

Primary Schools . 

63 

3,865 

1,137 

oo7 . 

133 ' 

124 96,431 

4,825 

1,07,785 

Training Si-hools . 

9 

179 ! 


17 

36 

56,806 


11920 

Technical and 

1 

72 


15 

2 

3 700 

.. 


Indu 8 t r i a 1 









Schools. 





1 




Commei'cialSchools 

5 

99 



7 , 

2 11,338' 


11,069 

Other schools 

1 

18 


•• : 

1 1 

' 7,202 1 



Totat.s 

249 

30,079 

6,559 : 

5,890 , 

I,4‘48 , 

706 16,28,844 

41,701 

1 4, '(3, 5/0 

GRAND TOTALS 

423 ' 

55,918 

1 

11,224 

2,436 

1,289 ' 32,92,521 

62,544 

1 30,29,775 


8,694 
2,. '46 
4,87,965 
2 71,410 

1,45,829 

1S,93(; 

i,9'J'> 


Total 

expendi- 

ture, 


tls. 

3,70,235 

19,929 

30,53,882 

5,17,807 

2,89,262 

1,318 

48,024 


Jo, 766 


30,777 
47,879 
26,73 842 
8,53,936 
3,54,873 
90,6^2 
2,603 


1,(65 

3,472 


24,172 

10,674 


TION8. 


Expenditure on buil- 
dings includes 
Rs. 1,69,257 spent 
by the Puldio 
Works Depart- 
ment. 

“ Miscellaneous 
iuclndoH the fol- 
lowing mam 
items 

Scholarships, hostel 
charges and other 
contingent charges. 


insj/cction 

. , 1,36,486 

"1 i *<36,486 

Buildings, etc 

1 C.87.319 

lljOiXI 1,42,05S 10,71,674 ! 10, 05,551 

Mihcellaueous . 

. 1 10,38 079 

! 

3,180 28 03,402 15.42,656 j 54,47,317 

Totals 

18,61,884 

7,680 30,05,460 26,14,330 74,89,354 

Grand totals 

. 51, .54.405 

1 ; ! 

70,224 1 60,35,235 46,30,131 |1, 58, 89, 995 


* Include both District Board and Municipal Funds 
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VIII'— Examination Retults. 



i 

1 


MALES. 





FEMALES 




Nujibek or 

Number 


Number Oh : 

I Number 


Examinees 

F48SRT> 


Examinees 

Fassh 


Exa.iiMiaMnnK. 


6 


*. 

o’ 


* 

o 

1 

. 

*. 




1 

"S 






eg 


'El 


*3 




0 

eC 

‘E 

c 


•c 

0 1 

rD 

z 

o 


c 


r' 

Ph 

pH 

H 

Pu 

PU 




H 


1 

0 

'> 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

DEbllFE Ex A. 













KlNATIOXs 













Arifif^nd Scieme. 
D. Litl . . 1 

Ph D. . . ! 


1 

13 


7 








D. .So. 

1 

0 

( 

I 

5 

0 







M A. . 

1 ,00c 

:J70 

l,fU 

778 

212 

1,020 

28 

17 

4t5 

19 


28 

M.Se. 

AM 

IG 

480 

303 

827 

20 

329 

1 


' 




I:!. A. I'Homun-hi : 

l.M'dO 

211 

1,0 hJ 

112 

909 

.51 

1 


J.{ 

i 

47 

B. Sc (llononiP) 


JO 

344 

180 

1 

IM 


1 

1 1 


1 

1 

B A (I’-iBB 

8,41:. 

4 783 

i:!,19h 

1 401 

I 795 

0,1 9(1 

117 

133 1 

2iSit 

Io7 

07 

174 

B Sc (Fa'^s) 

11,010 

202 

2,218 

1 2o’0 

97 

1,303 

13 

- 

U 


- 

9 

Jahc ' 













Master of lanv 



id 


ij. 

7 







Bachelor of Law 

11,0111 

3J2 

.“..!2 1 

2 7.50 

183 J 

2,933 



3 

] 


1 

J/C'/ /( lU 

M. D . ' 

Is 

8 

20 

3 

J 

7 

1 


1 

J 

1 


1 

M B U s 

];!7i 

1 

1.31.5 

J80 

1 

J90 

48 


th 

2(1 


20 

L. jr S , 

To 



31 


.'3 

( .5 


.5 

J 


2 

M. (' P A S 

0 



' 1 


1 






(B(iiul)a\ ) 

M s F }[ K'al- 
cm fa). 

M S 

M. Obstelrii s 

10 

11 

J 

10 

15 

f 

2 

0 







B. Hyg 

11 


11 

2 


2 







D.r. 1! 

I? 

J ' 

30 

0 

18 

'-7 







D. 0 

L’. >(• fSanilari’l 

,!l' 


0 

31 

3 

18 

1 

18 







D. T M (Cah 

17 

* 23 

40 

It 

20 

3t 

— 






cuitai. 1 













EiKjiii' tny d 1 

Bachelor of e E ; 



225 

172 


172 







Eacholo’- ol M E- 

A 7 


n7 

i 75 


7,5 ' 







Bficlicloi ot Min- 

4 


1 

4 


J 






... 

ina and Mcfiill- 








i 





Ul'iJ}. 













Edu'al ioii 













B . E , P. T , A 
L, '[’ 

711 

00 

qo 

.579 

5s 

037 

00 

2 s 

91 


2! 

7t 

t'u,iiin‘’ri'P 1 













Mafltei of Com- 



2 

1 

... 

I 







merce. 













Baehehjv of I'oin- 

3d0 

83 1 

112 

210 

3s 

248 







nierce 


1 











A(jncuUure \ 
Master of Agii* 

0 


0 

2 









culture j 

Bachelor of Agri- 

1" 


157j 

114 


lU 







culture. 











1 



* I e., appoarin^^ from a rocogiiiBod iuBtitniion. 

^ Including the Diploma Examination of the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Enorhee. 
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VIll — Exammation Results— confd. 


kALkiS. Maiales.' 



Ntjubee or 


Number 

Number op 

Number 


Examinbeb. 


PABBED. 


Examinees. 

FASBED. 

Examinations. 

o 

2 

s 

p.- 

Private. 

Total. 

Public*. 

Private. 

0 

Public*. 

1 

A- 

Total. 

*' 

0 

3 

£ 

Private. 

Total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Intermediate 
Examinations 
Interm'^diato in 

1I,0(U 

2,310 

13,374 

5 659 

80.1 

0 462 

375 

117 

492 

245 

82 

3i7 

Aria. 












108 

Intermediate in 

8,8 If. 

6,617 

15,463 

4,110 2,046 

6,156 

150 

19f) 

310 

91 

77 

Rcienee. 












Lieontlate of Civil 

lOo 

.. 

105 

73 

... 

73 


... 




... 

EnTineerinff 
Lioonco, Diploma 

1,753 

87 

1,810 

1.353 

63 

1.416 

297 

2 

299 

246 

... 

246 

or Certificate in 
Toaehinff 













Intermediate or 

858 i 31 

hS9 

591 

16 

610 

1 


1 

1 


1 

Diploma in 

Comtno.v'c 



275 










Lio('ntiate of Agri- 

271 

1 

154 

1 

155 

... 




... 


culture 

Veteriuarv Exa- 

11© 

2 

201 

132 

1 

133 







min at ion 













School 













Examinations. 













fa) On roinoJe- 
iion of Hioh Srhool 













riiii rue 













Mfitrioulatinn 

32,922 

2,779 

35,701 

20,7.50 

1,082 

21,8.32 

329 

260 

589 

242 

171 

413 

School Final, etc 

h6,930 

6,67.3 

43,609 

27.20S 

4 150 

31,658 

1 151 

149 

1,300 

870 

78 

948 

Enrop-an High 

29G 

5 

301 

203 

203 

270 

0 

288 

210 

4 

214 

SehooD 

Cambridge Scliool 
oortifi'^ite 
(b) On rnmphlion 

1)07 

131 

63S 

331 

12 

' 346 

1 

289 

U 

303 

169 

4 

173 

of T\hd(Ve ScJiooJ 









; 




course 

615 












Cambridge .Tnnior 

4 

639 

420 


420 

451 

2 

458 

300 

2 

302 

European Middle 

671 


674 

373 


373 

m 

1 

1 485 

375 

1 

3:6 

Anglo-Vernacular 

75,Oil6 

1,011 

76.080 

55,407 

263 

55,670 

3..5C9 

118 

I 3,6S7 

2.476 

33 

: 2,509 

Middle. 

56,66'i 








Vcrnaeu’ar Middle 

10,169 

66,835 

36,293 

3,799 

40,092 

4,707 

1,213 

5,920 

2,497 

516 

3,013 

(cl On com^tlehoii 
of Pnmnrifcnurte 
Upper Primnry 

235,801) 

2,116 

237,976 

177,783 

178 285 

16,697 

357 

139 

12 269 




502 

17.051 

12.130 

Lower Primary 
(d) On cooiplplion 

515,657 

516 

516,17.1 

388.304 

4n 

388,775 

60,578 

162 

' 60,740 

44,370 

128 

44,493 

of Vocaf tonal 













course 













For teacher's eor- 
tifioates— 

6,317 












Verii aenlar, 

1,172 

7,489 

4,628 

511 

5.149 

1,772 

76 

1,848 

1.221 

37 

1,261 

Higher 

11,842 








Vernae ular , 

2,274 

11,116 

8,649 

822 

9,471 

9)6 

41 

947 

56S 

20 

588 

Low^'r. 










At Art Schools 

1,486 

50 

1,536 

831 

19 

850 

32 


31 

13 

... 

13 

At Law Schools . 
At MedicfllSehoolg 

1,579 

’211 

1,790 

"849 

"i50 

999 

*154 

"is 

’l72 ’ 

16 

‘l28 

"iri 

At Engineering 

713 

523 

1,236 

426 

181 

607 

... 

... 

... 


School B+. 

At Technical and 
ludastrial Schools 

2,917 

i 

1,295 

4212 j 

2,405 

849 

3,254 

468 

303 

771 

323 

163 

486 

At Commercial 

2,169 

5,269 

7.438 

1,038 

1,517 

2,555 

30 

43 

73 ' 

20 

15 

35 

Schools. 










At Agdcultural 

25S 


258 

236 

•e* 

236 


... 





Schools. 

At other Schools . 

5,792 

826 

6,118 

3,337 

! 127 

3,464 

8 




... 

6 


• i €,, appearing from a recognised iastittition. 
t Inclnde Survey Schools. 


MGIPC-S4-IIMl-i-4.2-81.-650. 



Publications of the Bureau of Education, lndia< 


Qmnquannial Revieivg,. 

•Frogress of Ediieafion in fndin — 

1892-93 to 189ii-97. Tliin! Quinquemnal lloviiew. By J. S. Cotloji. R.y. S. 
18974)8 to 1901432. Fourth Qninquonuia} Hev'iew. Bf 11, Nathan, (J.FE. 

3 Vols. 7. ’ . 

1902-7, Fifth Quinqucntiial Review. By H, W. Orange, C.1,E. 2 Vols. 
Bs. 5-8-0. 

1907-12. Sixth QuitxjuieTniiul lleviow. By If. Sharp, C.I.E, Vol. I, 
\U. 4: Vol, U, Rs. 2. 

1912-17, Seventh Quinquennial Review, By H. Sharp, ChS.I., OJ.B* 
VoL I, Bs. 3-10' Vol. IT, Rr. 2. .... 

J9I7-22. Eigliih Quinquennial Review. By J. A. Richey, CJ.E. Vol. I, 
Bfi. 1.-6; VM. II, Re. 1-4. 

1922-27. Ninth Quinquennial Review. By R, Inttieluiiles, C.l.K., lol. 
1, Re. 1-10, Vol. IF R,s. 2-10. 


Miscellaneous Reports. 

Eeport on tho (/\:)iifcrenee o« the Education of tho l>omi')ilod Oonununitv in 
India, July 1912 (1912). Re. I, 

Report on the onquin' to bring TVchiiical liid-il utions into tloHor Inurli and 
more practical relations with the omployors of laibour <u Indi.a. By 
Lieutenaut-Oolonol E. H. deV. Atkintion, R,.E., and T, 8. Dawaun (1912). 
Ah. 10. 

Papers regarding the Educational Conference, Allahabad, Fobtaarv 1911 
<1911), Re,^ 1-3-0 

The esBontials of a University iu a Great ilontre of Population (1917). A%. 6. 


Annual Narratives. 

Education in India — 

191344. Re. 1-84) 

1914- 15, Rs. 2. 

1915- 16. As. 8. 

191748. As, 12. 

191B49. Re. 1-84). 

1919- 20. Tte. 2-2-0. 

1920- 21. Re. 1-8-0. 

1922- 23. A^. 8, 

1923- 24. A.S. 14. 

1924- 25. Re. 1-6-0 

1925- 26. As, 10. 

1927-28. Re. 1~12~U 

Occasional Reports* 

Ko. 1. Rural Bcliools in i.he Central Provinces. By H. Sharp (1904). Re. 1. 
No. 2, Vernacular Rfjadjng Books in the Ihnnb.iv Rresuh'nty. Bi J. G. 
C3ov<?rnUni (1906). (Out of print.) 

No. 3. The ltdueational %stem of Japan, By W. 11. Sharp (1906). (Out 
of print.) 

No. 4, Furlough Studies. By J. Nelson Fraser, H, Sharp and 0. W, Kuchler 
(19 o6). Bs. 2. 

No. 5. Training of Secondaiy Teachers. By H. K. James, H. Shurp and 
J, Nelson Friuser (1909). As. 8. 

No. 6. EducatiormJ Buildings in India (1011). Bs. 5. 

No. 7. Methods of School fnspoefeion in England. By H. Gr, Wyatt (1017). 

As. 8, 

No* 8- The Training of Teachers. By H. S, Duncan and A. H. Mackenzie 
(1919), As. 8. 

No. 9. The Planning and Fitting up of School Eabofatories. By W. C. S. 
Bao (1921). Be. 1-4-0. 

No. 10, Adult Education in Engltt?»id and Wales. By J. P. BuJkeley 

,U. 8 . 

No. 11. Kura! School Teachers in the (United States of Aiuerica, By 0. 0. 
Wyatt, iJC.S. (1923). A«. 8 



2 


No. GraTifc-in*a jd to ScLools iu British Jodia, By J, A. Bichey, C.l.E. 
(1923), As, 10. 

N«k 13 (wj(h RpcHiial roreronfc to I^Piunil) By M. F, West. 

T.K.S, (1927), Ea. 2^4»0. 

Nu. 14. Sorno KxporinioutH in Indian EcUirntion (10271 Bo, 1-B-O. 

No. 16. Bora! Ediication in England and Fnnjab. Aa. 12. 


Bureau of Education Famj>hleft*c. 

No. 1* Drawing and Manual Training in Punjab Schooly, By J. Y. Buchanan 
(39h0). As. 8„ 

No. 2. JCd\K:aiion of Factory Children in India (1018;. As. fl. 

No. ‘i. Fxtract-H from the Bepuit, of fcho Contiriif.tcc ajjpoinkKl by the Prime 
Minister to ompn'ro into tho position of Natural Scienco in th© 
fkluca honul tS.vskun of (»reat Britain (1918). As. 4. 

N<». 4, Kxriacis’ from rhe U('p<irt of the Commissioner m Kdocation, AYasiiing- 
lon, J9]{>, regarding Vocational Education (1918). liciirini, 1927. 
Bo. D2. 

No. 6. Notos on Vcrnacuiar Education in Covlon. By H. Sharp, C.S.I.. 
CJ,E. (1919). As. 32. 

No. <5. Indian State Scholarships (1919), Ah. 12. 

No. 7. Facdiiies loi Indian Students in America and Japan. By R. K, 
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